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THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM AND THE DISTRIB- 
UTIVE FUNCTION OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


By Dr. GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER 


DEAN OF SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Factors CREATING NEED FOR DISTRIBUTIVE 
SERVICE 


Schools have both a teaching and a dis- 
tributive function: The teaching function 
of secondary schools has so completely 
dominated the thinking of educational 
workers that the distributive function has 
received inadequate recognition. This in- 
adequacy may be explained by the recency 
of the development of the need for assis- 
tance in the distribution of students. The 
need for distribution takes two forms: (1) 
the distribution of students to occupational 
and other activities in accordance with 
social needs and the capacities and inter- 
ests of students, and (2) the distribution 
of students to the courses, curriculums and 
schools which train for the activities they 
have chosen for themselves. This need for 
attention to the distribution of students 
has been accentuated by a variety of fac- 
tors, among them being the modification of 
belief in transfer of training, the populari- 
zation of secondary education, the pro- 
vision of a differentiated offering, the 
changes in society, incorrect conceptions of 
education and improper occupational dis- 
tribution. These factors will be considered 
in some detail and certain inferences for 
guidance will be noted. 


Modification of belief in transfer of 
training: The task of the educator became 
more complex and more difficult when the 
belief in faculty psychology and the type 
of transfer of training that was associated 
with it were shown to be false. Under this 
belief, the ‘‘minds’’ of all students could 
be trained and such training would apply 
with equal effectiveness for all students in 
the different situations met later by them. 
Certain subjects, notably Latin, Greek and 
mathematics, were believed to be especially 
well adapted for providing such mental 
training. Modern psychology has shown 
the fallacy in this belief and established 
the need for more specific training—train- 
ing in terms of the situation for which 
students are being prepared. While ad- 
mitting some transfer of training, there is 
doubtless much less than formerly assumed. 
If students are to be trained for the activi- 
ties they are carrying on at the time of the 
training and are likely to carry on after 
leaving school, different forms of training 
will be required for different students and 
the training will be chosen in relation to 
their present and future activities. 

Popularization of secondary education: 
The early secondary school served only a 
small fraction of adolescents of superior 
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mentality who planned to continue in col- 
lege and to enter the professions. The 
aspiration of the people for more education 
has caused large numbers to crowd the 
secondary schools, coming from all eco- 
social, intellectual and national 
groups. This addition in numbers in- 
creased greatly the heterogeneity of the 
student population. The nature and ex- 
tent of the change in the characteristics of 
the students served in secondary schools is 
so generally recognized that further elabo- 
ration is not necessary here. In many 
ways, this popularization of secondary 
education has challenged traditional theo- 
ries and practises in secondary schools. It 
has increased the difficulty of many of the 
problems in public education. When the 
school served only from 5 to 10 per cent. 
of adolescents who came from homes able 
to provide much assistance and who later 
entered the professions that were better 
known, the distributive problem was much 
easier than at present, when the children 
are drawn from the homes of workers on 
all occupational levels and the children are 
redistributed to the various occupations of 
the community with little assistance from 
many of the homes. 

Provision of a differentiated offering: 
The breakdown of the belief in transfer of 
training and the inerease in the hetero- 
geneity of the student population naturally 
led to the expansion of the offering of the 
secondary school. Instead of assuming 
that certain subjects were equally good for 
all students or assuming that students who 
did not like or succeed in subjects available 
in the curriculum should leave school, it is 
assumed that learning activities should be 
provided for all types of abilities and in- 
terests and each student should choose 
those activities that are of most worth to 
The philosophy of the secondary 
shifted from that of selection of 


nomie, 


him. 
school 


those fit to go on to college and to engage 
in the professions to that of distribution of 
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students to activities in which they can 
sueceed and which improve their com- 
petence and happiness in the activities in 
which they are participating and will par- 
ticipate in the future. If this program is 
to sueceed, students need to be prepared 
for the responsibility of choosing from the 
total offering that which is best adapted to 
them. 

Changes in society: Changes in society 
have made more difficult the distribution of 
students. Since many of the courses in the 
school are directed towards activities of 
students after they leave, the task of dis- 
tributing students to courses has been 
affected by these social changes. Increased 
urbanization and concentration in business 
and industry have made it increasingly dif- 
ficult for young people to learn about the 
opportunities and conditions of work in 
vocations. The increased mobility of labor 
causes many young people to enter occupa- 
tions great distances from their homes, so 
that they lack opportunity to observe at 
first hand the vocational activities they 
later carry on. Also, occupations have 
been undergoing such rapid change that 
difficulty is experienced in keeping in- 
formed of them. The changed status of 
women, with increased employment, cre- 
ated for them the same problem of distri- 
bution as existed for men. The increase in 
unemployment with increase in competition 
in most fields of work has made it more 
important that individuals prepare to en- 
ter fields of activity in which there is rea- 
sonable opportunity for regular employ- 
ment and in which they have the ability to 
do the work required in an efficient man- 
ner. 

The education for leisure has become 
more important in recent years and the 
increase in the variety of recreational 
activities has made it more difficult for an 
individual to plan a program for the use 
of his leisure time which would represent a 
careful selection from all available activi- 
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ties, selecting those which would contribute tions prove to be barriers to the achieve- 
most to the enrichment of his life. Like- ment of a desirable distribution. It is 
wise, social and political problems have be- believed by many that all persons can de- 
come so complex that it is difficult for an velop the capacity for large achievement in 
individual to be properly informed on all almost any field with proper educational 
questions. It may be desirable for an indi- advantages failing to recognize the limita- 
vidual to select some problems for special tions placed on achievement by heredity. 
study and for participation. Citizens who Because some individuals succeed in rising 
fail to interest themselves especially in cer- from obscurity to positions of outstanding 
tain problems in their community or their leadership, it is believed that all people 
nation are likely to have little understand- can do as much with proper application 
ing of the various problems and to be in- and education. Traditionally, secondary 
different to them. Choice of some aspect education has been an avenue of escape 
of community or national life for study from the manual to the white-collar types 
and for such participation as is possible of work. This was possible when only a 
may serve to reduce the indifference of small proportion of adolescents enrolled in 
many people toward important social prob- secondary schools. It remains true for 
lems. If such selective social participation some students, but it can not be true for 
should prove to be desirable, distribution all of them. All the young people of a 
of students to activities in which they have community can not enter a small number 
promise for significant contribution would of preferred occupations. A continuance 
assume large importance. Certainly, the of this belief in the popularized school re- 
very important issues facing the people sults in blasted hopes of students and 
during this period of critical social recon- parents, failure in subjects with require- 
struction cause the distribution of students ments beyond the capacity of students, an 
to the social studies in the school program overcrowding of those occupations trained 
to assume large importance. for in secondary schools, and inability of 
The vocational, health, recreational and many to make use of the vocational train- 
social activities and interests may be _ ing they receive in school. 
thought of as being in competition for a Certain subjects that prepare for college 
place in the thinking, planning and study and for the professions are believed by 
of students as they are in competition in many to have important educational values 
the lives of adults. The distribution of for all students, regardless of capacity or 
students and adults to the activities in objective. One hears the demand that the 
these four major divisions of life, so that children of the less favored social position 
no one group of activities monopolizes the have as good an education as the children 
time and interests of individuals, is a ma- of other groups, assuming that goodness 
jor concern in considering the distributive can be determined apart from the needs of 
function of education. The problem is_ the students educated. While it would be 
made more difficult by the complexity of generally agreed that there should be op- 
modern society with the great variety of portunity for students to advance up the 
activities pressing for attention. educational ladder and to attain a maxi- 
Traditional educational conceptions mum development, secondary-school admin- 
handicap distribution of students: A istrators are properly disturbed by the 
variety of popular misconceptions increase relative waste of time of many students 
the need for systematic aid in the distribu- because of their insistence that they study 
tion of students, and these same misconcep- courses in which they are not really inter- 
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ested, in which they are unable to attain a 
reasonable degree of success and in which 
they gain little or no extension of interest 
or understanding of the activities in which 
they engage. Workers in the field of medi- 
cine can well be thankful that different 
forms of treatments have not taken on 
social approvals and disapprovals so that 
people take them as much or more because 
of the social recognition associated with 
them than because of their actual benefits. 

Improper occupational distribution: The 
overcrowding in some occupations, with the 
resulting unemployment and low wages, 
present need for a positive remedial pro- 
gram. Clark has pointed out that ‘‘Occu- 
pational distribution is important in deter- 
mining wages, in reducing unemployment, 
in stabilizing business, in increasing the 
total production of society, in determining 
the attitude one should have toward im- 
proving the social order, and in bringing 
real economic freedom.’’' It should be 
elear that improper distribution of workers 
results in waste of human talent. Carver 
has stated that ‘‘He who is compelled by 
cireumstances to do a less useful work 
when he might have been doing a more use- 
ful work, is going to waste in part at 
least.’’? Social welfare and the welfare of 
the individual are best served when the in- 
dividual applies himself to work which 
makes full use of his talents. 

The distribution of workers according to 
the needs of society would result in more 
even distribution of wealth. ‘‘The ideal 
which probably can never be attained, but 
which may be approximated, is such a re- 
distribution of talent as to make each kind 
equally abundant with every other in pro- 
portion to the need for it. If we could 
bring it about that hand laborers were so 


1 Harold F. Clark, ‘‘Economie Theory and Cor- 


rect Occupational Distribution,’’ p. 7. Bureau of 


Publication, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1931. 

2T. N. Carver, ‘‘The Economy of Human En- 
ergy,’’ p. 167. Macmillan Company, 1924. 
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searce and business managers so abundant 
that the community would gain or lose 
about as much by the gain or loss of a sin- 
gle hand laborer as it would by the gain 
or loss of a single manager, then we would 
have the ideal redistribution of human 
talent. Incidentally, of course, we should 
have an ideal redistribution of wealth, be- 
cause one kind of talent would be approxi- 
mately as well paid as another. As has 
been said before, the ideal condition can be 
approached, however, only by training men 
out of, or away from, those occupations 
where men are abundant into those where 
men are scarce.’”* 

Information concerning conditions in 
different occupations should contribute 
toward a better distribution of workers. 
The use of such information by the student 
has been well stated by Black. ‘‘ Armed 
with such information, the individual will 
frequently find that the occupation for 
which his characteristics seem to make him 
best suited does not offer a promising 
future because it is already overstocked 
and shows little sign of expanding, or be- 
cause many are now preparing for it. 
Under such circumstances, he may still 
want to take up this line of work if his 
efficiency for this kind of work is markedly 
higher than for any other work he might 
do—he may be able under such cireum- 
stances to rise toward the top in spite of 
the competition. But even though he 
promises to be far more efficient at this line 
of work than at any other, there may be so 
many persons clearly his superior in this 
field that they will surely acquire all the 
really worthwhile positions. If, under 
such circumstances, there is some other line 
of work in which he promises to be fairly 
efficient, and in which the competition is 
likely to be less severe, he will do well to 
think kindly of it.’’”* 

3'T. N. Carver, op. cit., p. 170. 

4John D. Black, ‘‘Introduction to Production 
Economies,’’ p. 266. Henry Holt and Company, 
1926. 
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Fauuacious ASSUMPTION OF AUTOMATIC 
DISTRIBUTION 

Little aid to distribution of students in 
many schools: Many schools provide a 
variety of subjects and curriculums with- 
out providing students with assistance in 
choosing from the varied offering subjects 
that will be of value to them. Students 
are asked to choose early in the secondary 
school curriculums that prepare or do not 
prepare for college, that prepare for busi- 
ness, industry or some other field of voca- 
tional activity. In spite of the ignorance 
of students concerning the choices that are 
made or might be made and the importance 
of the decisions, frequently little syste- 
matie aid is provided. 

Analogy with differentiated treatment in 
medicine: The common practise of unaided 
distribution of students might be com- 
pared with conditions in the field of medi- 
cine. In certain sections of the country 
there is still a belief in patent medicine, a 
belief that some one medicine will cure 
most of the ills of people. Likewise, some 
schools are in the patent-medicine stage in 
education with certain subjects provided 
for all students, regardless of their capaci- 
ties, interests or probable future activities. 
Progress has been made in medicine. Im- 
proved ways have been discovered for 
treating various ailments so that the 
shelves of the drug store are filled with 
medicinal preparations for use in the treat- 
ment of different types of illness. Along 
with the development of improved ways of 
treating different forms of illness, there 
has been an increase in the emphasis on the 
diagnosis of the illness so that the best 
treatment might be prescribed. 

The inadequacy of existing bases for 
choosing subjects in school might be shown 
by applying equally superficial bases in 
the choice of medical treatments. We 
might go into the drug store, observe the 
bottles on the shelves and read the names 
on the bottles. Some of the bottles are red, 
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some green and some blue. Some of them 
are large, some are small, some are round 
and some are square. We remember that 
a friend used some of the contents of the 
red bottle, so we take some of that. We 
recall that some one said that the content 
of the blue bottle is sweet and that in the 
red bottle is bitter, so take from the blue 
bottle. Or, certain bottles are used by the 
best people of the community. We select 
from them because we insist upon having 
something as good as they have. We take 
as much as we desire without regard to our 
needs. Such suggestions sound ludicrous 
for medicine, because developments in 
medicine have placed great emphasis on 
the diagnosis of the individual so that pre- 
scriptions might be made more accurately. 
But how similar these statements for medi- 
cine are to procedures frequently followed 
in choosing subjects in the secondary 
school. Mother studied Latin, so Jane 
must study Latin. Subjects are frequently 
chosen for no more fundamental reason 
than to be with a friend, to get into an easy 
course, to be with a teacher who is popular 
or to be in a course taken by the best 
people. While these reasons are not en- 
tirely without significance, they do not 
constitute the most important reasons to be 
followed in planning an educational pro- 
gram. Fortunately, improper doses of 
education are not as injurious as improper 
doses of medicine. Errors in medicine may 
result in death; in education they result in 
lack of interest in school work, in failure in 
subjects undertaken, in emotional dis- 
turbance associated with failure, in discon- 
tinuance in school or in only partial benefit 
from the students’ educational endeavors. 


THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM AS AID TO 
DISTRIBUTION 
Some prerequisites for effective distribu- 
tion: Only brief reference will be made to 
the guidance program, as the chief burden 
of this paper is to define the distributive 
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function of the secondary school. Since 
one of the two objectives of the guidance 
program is distribution, the other one 
being adjustment, the concept of distribu- 
tion can be further clarified by a brief con- 
sideration of some of the elements in the 
program of guidance. Choices of subjects 
by students presuppose knowledge of the 
activities for which the subjects prepare 
and a choice from among those activities. 
In addition, students should have knowl- 
edge of the subjects that best prepare for 
the chosen activities. They should also 
have accurate conceptions of the extent of 
their capacities and interests. This infor- 
mation will be functional only in so far as 
they have the inclination and the ability to 
use it in planning an educational program 
for themselves. All these elements should 
be represented if the student is to have an 
adequate basis for formulating his educa- 
tional plans. 

Important that choices be made by stu- 
dents: The importance of retaining for the 
student the right to consider and to deter- 
mine his own program should be stressed. 
While it is in conflict with a somewhat 
popular conception, discriminating gui- 
dance workers are in agreement that the 
program of guidance should not relieve the 
student of the responsibility for making 
his own plans. ‘‘The program of guidance 
aims to make the student independent and 
capable of self-guidance. That is, it aims 
to give him information about his own 
capacities and interests and about opportu- 
nities and requirements in different fields, 
to give him practise in gathering informa- 
tion and in interpreting it carefully, and 
to train him in how to proceed in analyzing 
and deciding on a plan of action. Such 
independence is not developed when the 
adviser usurps responsibility for impor- 
tant decisions and deprives the student of 
the right to develop capacity for the inde- 
pendent consideration of these problems 
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and the right to determine his own des- 
tiay.’* 

Objectives of program of guidance: The 
nature of the service rendered by the pro- 
gram of guidance can be seen in the follow- 
ing objectives of guidance taken from a 
comprehensive statement made after an 
analysis of the literature on guidance, ob- 
jectives of existing programs of guidance 
and judgments of specialists in guidance. 
(1) Guidance aims to give students an 
understanding of the social, recreational, 
health and vocational activities in which 
they will continue to participate after leav- 
ing school, and the need of education pre- 
paratory for such participation. (2) It 
aims to help students to discover interests 
and to form accurate judgments relative to 
the extent of their abilities in different 
types of activities. (3) It aims to acquaint 
students with the schools, courses and other 
educational provisions which best prepare 
for such activities. (4) It aims to help 
students to select the activities in life in 
which they will participate and in which 
there is large promise of success and hap- 
piness for them. (5) It aims to help stu- 
dents in planning an educational program 
which will best prepare them for their 
chosen activities, giving appropriate recog- 
nition to the need of education for the 
social, recreational, health and vocational 
activities. (6) It aims to distribute per- 
sons to the activities in society so that 
social needs may be best served. Improve- 
ment of the occupational distribution of 
workers should cause human talents to be 
more completely used and wealth to be 
more equitably distributed. The aims re- 
lated to adjustment are not given, since 
they are not directly relevant to this con- 
sideration of distribution.® 

5 Leonard V. Koos and Grayson N. Kefauver, 
‘*Guidance in Secondary Schools,’’ pp. 404-405. 
Ginn and Company, 1932. 

6 Grayson N, Kefauver and Harold C. Hand, 
‘*Objectives of Guidance in Secondary Schools.’’ 
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The value of teaching conditioned by 
attainment of distributive function: The 
question facing the secondary-school ad- 
ministrator is not whether there will be a 
distribution of students. That can not be 
avoided. Among the questions he is forced 
to ask are whether students have a clear 
understanding of the activities in society 
from which they will choose a program of 
activities for themselves, with knowledge of 
vocations, social, recreational and health 
activities, whether they have made such 
choices, whether they have planned a pro- 
gram of education preparatory for the life 
they want to live and are carrying out that 
plan, whether students of lower ability 
recognize their limitations and have plans 
within the limits of their ability and stu- 
dents of higher ability recognize their com- 
petence and have plans that make full use 
of their ability, whether students are 
vitally interested in their work in school 
because they see its important relationship 
to their present and future activities, and 
whether the plans of students are in ac- 
cordance with the needs of society. <A 
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negative answer to one or more of these 
questions not only discloses lack of success 
in attaining the distributive function, but, 
as long as there is unsatisfactory distribu- 
tion, the teaching activities will be partly 
fruitless. 

The issues involved in the distribution of 
students are so important that they are 
deserving of at least as systematic a treat- 
ment as teaching in the various instruc- 
tional fields. The action of some schools in 
dropping or reducing the emphasis on this 
distributive program so that funds might 
be saved for application to teaching can 
not be justified. It would be just as logi- 
eal to justify as an economy measure for a 
hospital a reduction of emphasis on diag- 
nosis so that more funds could be used for 
purchasing drugs which may or may not 
be helpful to the patient. It should be 
clear that an educational policy that elimi- 
nates or greatly reduces emphasis on 
guidance, so that the funds might be trans- 
ferred to instruction that may or may not 
be appropriate for the individual student, 
is equally unwise. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


HEALTH OF THE ENGLISH SCHOOL 
CHILD 

THE annual report of the chief medical officer 
of the British Board of Education for the year 
1931, entitled “The Health of the School Child,” 
has been issued. Sir George Newman gives an 
encouraging picture of the condition of nutri- 
tion of school children throughout the country. 
According to the London Times Educational 
Supplement he says: 

“It is satisfactory to learn that the depressed 
state of industry and the need for national econ- 
omy does not appear to have exerted, as yet, 
any measurable physical ill-effect upon the child 
population. But this important issue should 
continue to receive close attention. The school 
medical officer for Durham says ‘that the state 
of nutrition of the school children in this county 
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is a matter of some anxiety. It might be ex- 
pected that any further deterioration in the 
already depressed economic position in the area 
would result in an increase in the number of 
children who showed signs of some degree of 
malnutrition.’ But the assistant school medical 
officer states that ‘definite cases of malnutrition 
are rare,’ though border-line cases would soon 
deteriorate if it were not for school meals. 

“At Wallsend the school medical officer re- 
ports that ‘in spite of the continued industrial 
depression with unprecedented poverty and un- 
employment, the physique and general condi- 
tion of the school children have not deteriorated, 
but rather in some groups there has been an 
actual improvement as compared with the pre- 
ceding and pre-war years.’ In Lancashire the 
combined figures for entrants, intermediate ages 
and leavers gave 1.48 per cent. as malnourished, 
the lowest figure since 1921, and a third less 
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than in 1930. Dr. Butterworth concludes that, 
‘as regards nutrition there is a significant im- 
provement in the routine (age) groups as a 
whole.’ At Blackburn, on the other hand, the 
nutrition of the children in 1931 was less favor- 
able than in 1930.” 

The number of children inspected in the speci- 
fied age groups during 1931 was 1,759,186, or 
35.7 per cent. of those in average attendance. 
In addition, 1,084,467 children were referred for 
some special reason by parents, nurses, school 
teachers or attendance officers. The total num- 
ber of 2,843,653 children thus passed under re- 
view represents 57.7 per cent. of the average 
attendance. The number of reinspections car- 
ried out was 1,953,708. The principal defects 
and their incidence are shown in the following 
table: 

RovutTINE INSPECTIONS (1,759,186) 




















Per 1000 
Malnutrition 19,737 11.2 
Skin disease 20,157 11.5 
Dehoets: Of Vain, ssissisisscicccentcensinin 99,758 87.7 
Squint 15,400 8.8 
Other eye diseases eeesececsmeneue 14,568 8.3 
Defects of Hearing ..-cccccseccnnnensn 6,759 3.8 
Otitis media cso 8,891 5.1 
Enlarged tonsils and adenoids... 113,562 64.6 


Other throat and nose defects..... 
Organic heart disease o.oo 3,071 1.7 
Pulmonary tuberculosis: 


0G) AD BEMNGB cascccsssscccsssessnsnciscszin 341 0.2 
CD) SS POcte: asccscsscsssssssesssnses 1,145 0.7 
Non-pulmonary tuberculosis ..... 1,310 0.7 
INOEVOUSCIBORGOG sscccccicsscscocscnseticconce 3,520 2.0 
Deformities 16,383 9.3 








Thus 800,000 morbid defects await treatment, 
sometimes more than one occurring in the same 
child. The percentage of children found in 
1931 to be suffering from definite defects (ex- 
cluding dental disease and uncleanliness) requir- 
ing treatment was 20.0 (of which 9 per cent. 
were due to defects of vision, and 6 per cent. to 
adenoids and enlarged tonsils). 


THE VIOLATION OF COPYRIGHTS 


Cass CANFIELD, president of the National 
Association of Book Publishers, has addressed 
to college and university presidents throughout 
the country a letter which reads as follows: 
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We are writing you because of a serious situ- 
ation which has developed in the wide-spread in- 
fringement of copyrights. We feel certain that 
we can count on your sympathetic cooperation in 
protecting both authors and publishers from these 
violations of their rights. There can be no ques- 
tion of the necessity of the protection which the 
copyright law grants to literary material. With- 
out this protection no author could hope to sell 
his product for enough to reimburse him for time 
and money spent and no publisher would dare to 
invest in the book or to promote it. Copyright 
control is granted to encourage research, author- 
ship, publishing initiative and investment. 

A false sense of economy has led many to vio- 
late copyrights thoughtlessly. Instructors and 
tutoring bureaus have mimeographed passages 
from books and have issued comprehensive digests, 
and so made unnecessary the purchase by students 
of the books from which the material was taken. 
Sometimes this has been done at no cost to the 
student. At other times the actual cost of copying 
has been charged. At all times the rights of the 
author and publisher have been violated. The prac- 
tise is illegal and unethical and a definite handi- 
cap to the future production of scholarly work. 

The abuse has grown until finally action was 
necessary. Four large publishers recently filed 
separate suits against the College Tutoring Bureau 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts, with a view to put- 
ting a stop to this practise. This concern has 
mimeographed important passages from various 
books and distributed them to students as digests. 
Judge Elisha Brewster, of the District Court of 
the United States for the Massachusetts District, 
has granted a permanent injunction restraining 
this concern and seizing all stock on hand. The 
decrees granted by the judge provided for the pay- 
ment of damages by the College Tutoring Bureau 
to the several complainants for the violation of 
their copyrights. 

Word has come to us that professors have been 
canvassed by firms in other parts of the country, 
operating in similar fashion, but with this case 
against the Bureau in Cambridge as a precedent 
it is likely that their illegal activities will be 
stopped at once. 

Steps have been taken by this association re- 
cently to insure discontinuance of copyright in- 
fringement by speech departments and extension 
divisions of universities and colleges, which have 
been distributing readings and adaptations from 
books, without authorization of the copyright 
owners. 

That the publishers must act in defense of their 
authors as well as themselves is a foregone con- 
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clusion. That they must do so in the interests of 
education is equally plain. This letter is being 
sent to all college presidents to make sure that the 
matter is understood generally and to avoid any 
further difficulties. We know that your coopera- 
tion can be counted upon and that you will wish 
to investigate to make sure that there is no such 
abuse of copyrights practised in your college. 


THE RECRUITING OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
ATHLETES FOR THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


THe Big C Society, an alumni and student 
athletic organization at the University of Cali- 
fornia, plans the appointment of a representa- 
tive to seek athletes for university teams, ac- 
cording to an announcement made in the cur- 
rent issue of The California Monthly, the 
alumni magazine, by Cecil B. Kyle, president 
of the society. ; 

The statement, as it appeared in the monthly, 
follows: 


The society believes that success in college ath- 
letics can and should go hand in hand with worthy 
standards. It is interested in keeping the athletic 
traditions of the university on a high plane. 

To this end it seems to the society important 
that boys who are athletically inclined, no less 
than others, should choose their college primarily 
for its merit as an educational institution. 

We propose, therefore, to appoint a representa- 
tive of this society whose business it shall be to 
present to secondary school boys interested in 
sports the appeal of California as a place of clean 
athletics combined with sound scholastic standards. 
We do not want athletes who are not also stu- 
dents, nor do we wish any one to come to Cali- 
fornia for athletics only. 

Our representative will devote all his time to 
this work and will be instructed to cooperate with 
local alumni organizations, 

To get the type of men we desire for this work 
will involve more outlay for salary and traveling 
and office expense than the society can carry alone. 

It occurs to us that friends of the society and 
of the university who are in sympathy with this 
program may be willing to help. Contributors are 
assured that the fund will be kept separate and 
audited and that no part of it will be disbursed 
to athletes directly or indirectly. Our representa- 
tive will be permitted to assist needy men to get 
jobs, but only bona-fide jobs where there shall be 
full return of work for compensation. 

Members and friends of the society and of the 
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university who are in sympathy with the project 
outlined above will be invited to subscribe therefor 
an annual gift to the society for the next three 
successive years. 


President Robert Gordon Sproul, on being 
informed of the Big C Society action, made the 
following comment: 


I should prefer, of course, that athletes should 
come to the university without any solicitation 
whatever, even on the basis of the superior edu- 
cational advantages we have to offer. The fact is, 
however, that high-school stars are seldom, if ever, 
permitted to select a college or university on any 
such basis. In these circumstances, the program 
of the Big C Society has the merit of being open 
and above board, with an executive who will be 
known and who may be held responsible for his 
acts. 

Because of the men who are to direct it, I am 
confident that there is to be no letting down of 
the standards of sportsmanship or attracting of 
students by subsidies, scholarships or special in- 
ducements. The University of California depends 
upon its academic standing and I shall see that 
its teams continue to be made up of genuine stu- 
dents. I shall watch the experiment of the Big C 
Society with interest and hope. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE FAC- 
ULTY CONCERNING ECONOMIES 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 

NINE recommendations aimed “to assist ad- 
ministrative officers in meeting emergencies and 
effecting economies” during the coming two 
years were adopted recently by the faculty of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Constituting the first move in the retrench- 
ment and reorganization needed to balance the 
budget for 1933 to 1935, the recommendations, 
which were contained in a special report of the 
University Committee made during the past 
year at the request of the faculty, are as fol- 
lows: 


1. On Maintenance of Staff: that the dismissal 
of members of the staff of the rank of professor 
or associate professor prior to retirement age be 
for cause only; that if it becomes necessary to 
curtail extensively the work of a department, the 
associate professors and professors involved should 
be retained, possibly at a reduced salary, until 
they can secure other positions; that deserving 
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assistant professors whose terms expire should be 
reappointed; that staff members in the lower ranks 
exhibiting qualities of character and _ intellect 
which would justify their holding ultimately a 
permanent place in a university of the first rank 
be retained, and that lower rank faculty members 
doing meritorious work but not of the highest type 
be retained as far as possible. 

2. On Salary Waivers for Instructional Staff: 
that in determining the scale of salary waivers, 
sufficient allowance be made to permit promotions 
in rank and normal salaries of particularly meri- 
torious members of the staff, and as far as pos- 
sible to meet competition from outside the uni- 
versity; that the waivers be based on a sliding 
scale of the type used for income taxation; that 
the lowest bracket receive a waiver commensurate 
with the decrease in the cost of living, the scale 
progressing arithmetically on higher salaries; that 
the waiver scale be lowered for members of the 
staff who are placed on reduced normal salary and 
schedule of work. 

3. On Staff Replacements: that the policy 
throughout the university for the next biennium 
be not to replace staff members who leave the in- 
stitution, wherever the essential work can be 
adequately carried on by the remaining members 
of the staff or by new men of lower rank. 

4. On the Library: that the library receive no 
eut which would cripple its effectiveness in all 
scholarly activities. 

5. On Laboratory Equipment: that departments 
with laboratories examine their experimental tech- 
nique and equipment with a view to making sav- 
ings wherever possible. 

6. On Teaching Load: that teaching load of 
staff members should not be increased materially, 
because to do so would involve decreased teaching 
efficiency. 

7. On Methods of Instruction: that the lecture 
method of instruction be not used to replace other 
methods of instruction except where it is believed 
to be equally effective; that lectures should be sup- 
plemented by quizzes, and that a sharper distinc- 
tion be drawn between science courses designed for 
general culture and those for professional pur- 
poses. 

8. On Curtailment of Expansion: that during the 
period of recovery the university should set itself 
against all forms of expansion involving additional 
expense without corresponding curtailments. 

9. On Multiplication of Courses: that commit- 
tees should be elected within each of the seven 
divisions of specialized study, such as biological, 
chemical, ete., to deal with the thinness, diversifica- 
tion and duplication of courses, and that the chair- 
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men of these divisional committees shall constitute 
a committee to unify and correlate the recom- 
mendations of these divisional committees and to 
report them to the faculty. 


The report pointed out that in the current bi- 
ennium specific fund appropriations and re- 
volving funds were reduced about $800,000. 
For the coming biennium, 1933-35, the total cut 
below the original appropriations from the 
state for the 1931-33 biennium is $2,445,000, 
approximately 29 per cent., while the operating 
fund for the coming biennium, from which most 
salaries and wages are paid, is reduced 27.5 per 
cent. 


READING PROJECT OF THE MIL- 
WAUKEE VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOL 

A READING project was initiated by the Mil- 
waukee Vocational School in January, 1933, 
with the organization of the “Reading with a 
Purpose” Club among the students. Matthew 
S. Dudgeon, librarian of the Milwaukee Public 
Library, cooperated with the school in initiating 
the experiment. 

Between the opening of school in September, 
1932, and the Christmas holidays, the voca- 
tional school authorities, under the leadership 
of William F. Rasche, principal, had collected 
data to discover what newspapers, magazines 
and books the students were reading. In gath- 
ering the data on books, students were asked 
three different times to list the books they had 
read during the preceding two weeks. 

The 9,700 students of the school, a consider- 
able proportion of whom are between fourteen 
and eighteen years of age, attend the continu- 
ation school only one day a week. In order to 
reach them all, the daily morning assembly for 
one week was devoted to a program by Mr. 
Rasche, aided by students and various kinds of 
mechanical equipment, which demonstrated the 
effectiveness of controlled energy and suggested 
a parallel between that and the importance of 
regulated and controlled reading. Each after- 
noon during the week, at the close of classes, 
students who had had experience as newsboys 
hawked an “extra” edition of the Vocational 
School News, which presented reasons why one 
should read sequentially and with a definite 
purpose and contained a blank application for 
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club membership. Application blanks on sepa- 
rate cards also were distributed among the 
students. Copies of the News issued in suc- 
ceeding weeks carried further material on the 
club, including lists of those who had read a 
certain number of books since joining it. 

Applicants for club membership were grouped 
according to the subject chosen by each for a 
reading topic, and, before the members of any 
group began their reading, they reported, a 
number at a time, for introductory suggestions 
and discussion under the leadership of a spe- 
cially qualified faculty member. 

As each application was filled out and de- 
livered to those in charge, the applicant was 
given a bookmark, which listed the steps he 
agreed to take, as follows: to read purposefully 
about one or more of his interests; to read not 
less than six books between February 6 and 
June 16, 1933; to read three or more books in 
the field of his interest, the three to include 
only one work of fiction; to make for each book 
a very brief report on the club report form, as 
well as an oral report to a branch librarian or 
a teacher in the school, as satisfactory evidence 
that the book has actually been read. When 
each club member has read two books and made 
the required reports, he is given a button 
printed with the words, “I am reading with a 
purpose.” 

It was foreseen that a large number would 
join the club and that the readers, for the most 
part, would be young persons with relatively 
little education. Therefore, instead of using the 
reading with a purpose courses, published by 
the American Library Association, “M. V. S. 
Book Lists” on thirty-five topics were compiled 
and printed especially for the use of the elub. 


THE RELATION OF SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE 


Witrorp M. AIKIN, chairman of the Commis- 
sion of the Progressive Edueation Association 
on the Relation of School and College, writes in 
The New York Times that an arrangement has 
now been completed by which an experimental 
study involving a group of secondary schools 
and a large number of leading colleges and uni- 
versities will be inaugurated next September. 
The plan is the product of more than two years’ 
labor by the commission, whose work was made 
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possible by a liberal grant from the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 

It is provided that a small group of secon- 
dary schools will be set free by the colleges to 
engage in experimental study of the work of 
the secondary school, and the colleges agree to 
accept students from these schools for a period 
of five years, beginning in 1936, without regard 
to the course and unit requirements now gener- 
ally in force for all students and without further 
examination. 

Selection of candidates from these schools 
will be based, instead, upon the statement of 
the principal of the school and a carefully re- 
corded history of the student’s school life and 
of his activities and interests, including results 
of various types of examinations and other evi- 
dence of the quality and quantity of the candi- 
date’s work, also scores on scholastie aptitude, 
achievement and other diagnostic tests given by 
the schools during the secondary school course. 

More than 200 American colleges and univer- 
sities have given official approval of the plan 
and assurance of cooperation. Included in the 
list are leading representatives of all types of 
institutions of higher learning. The member- 
ship of the directing committee is as follows: 


Willard Beatty, superintendent of schools, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y. 

Dean C. S. Boucher, University of Chicago. 

Professor Boyd H. Bode, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Professor Carl C. Brigham, Princeton University. 

Burton P. Fowler, director, Tower Hill School. 

Will French, associate superintendent of schools, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, Columbia University. 

Dean John B. Johnston, University of Minnesota. 

Dr. John A, Lester, Hill School, Pottstown, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Dean Max McConn, Lehigh University, secretary. 

President Marion E. Park, Bryn Mawr College. 

Dr. Eugene R. Smith, head master, Beaver Country 
Day School. 

Wilford M. Aikin, director, John Burroughs 
School, chairman. 


During this last year this committee has 
sought to find strong secondary schools which 
have demonstrated their ability to prepare stu- 
dents successfully for college under present 
conditions and are now ready to undertake 
studies of their own work for the purpose of 
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enriching and improving the curriculum and 

making it more significant and worth while to 

all boys and girls, especially to those who are 

preparing for college. For this purpose ap- 

proximately 250 schools were suggested by edu- 

cational leaders in all parts of the United 

States. From this list the committee has chosen, 

after careful investigation, the following 

schools: 

High School, Altoona, Pennsylvania. 

The Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 

Beaver Country Day School, Chestnut Hill, Massa- 
chusetts. 

3ronxville High School, Bronxville, New York. 

Cheltenham Township High School, Elkins Park, 
Pennsylvania. 

Chicago University High School. 

Dalton School, New York City. 

Denver High Schools. 

Fieldston School, New York City. 

Francis Parker School, Chicago. 

Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia. 

George School, Pennsylvania. 

Horace Mann School for Girls, New York City. 

John Burroughs School, St. Louis County, Mis- 
souri. 

Lincoln School, New York City. 

Milton Academy, Massachusetts. 

New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Illi- 
nois. 

North Shore Country Day School, Winnetka, IIli- 
nois. 

Ohio State University Demonstration School, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Pelham Memorial High School, Pelham, New York. 

Roosevelt High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Shaker High School, Shaker Heights, Ohio. 

Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Tulsa High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Radnor Township High School, Wayne, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Winsor School, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Wisconsin High School, Madison, Wisconsin. 


THE CHICAGO MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

AmMoNG the addresses and other arrangements 
for the general sessions of the meeting to be 
held in Chicago from July 1 to 7 are the follow- 
ing: 


SATURDAY, JULY 1, 8:00 P.M. 


The Century of Progress, Allen D. Albert, assistant 
to the president of ‘‘A Century of Progress.’’ 
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Address—Margaret Slattery, author, lecturer, Bos- 
ton. 
Sunpay, JuLy 2, 4:00 P.M. 


Vesper Service 


MonpAay, JULY 3, 9:00 A.M. 


Address—Walter Dill Scott, president, Northwest- 
ern University. 

‘¢English in Life and in School’’—Walter Barnes, 
professor of teaching of English, New York 
University. 

5:30 P.M. 
Life Membership Dinner 


8:00 P.M. 
Address—Paul V. MeNutt, Governor of Indiana, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Address—Glenn Frank, president, University of 
Wisconsin. 


TUESDAY, JULY 4, 9:00 A.M. 


The Representative Assembly 
Address—Francis G. Blair, state superintendent of 
public instruction, Springfield, Illinois. 
Address—Florence Hale, first vice-president of the 
association, editor, The Grade Teacher. 


9:00 A.M. 
Address—Charles H. Judd, dean, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 5, 9:00 A.M. 


The Representative Assembly 
Address—Paul C. Stetson, president, Department 
of Superintendence, and superintendent of 
schools, Indianapolis. 
Report of the Committee on the Economic Status 
of the Teacher and of other committees. 


8:00 P.M. 
West Virginia Night 

Address—Joseph Rosier, president of the associa- 

tion, Fairmont, West Virginia. 
Address—Louis Johnson, national commander, 

American Legion, Clarksburg, West Virginia. 
Address—Clarence Martin, president, American 

Bar Association, Martinsburg, West Virginia. 


THURSDAY, JULY 6, 9:00 A.M. 


The Representative Assembly 


‘‘What Next in Education?’’—A. F. Harman, 
state superintendent of education, Montgomery, 
Alabama. 
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Report of the Committee on Social Economic Ob- 
jectives and of other committees. 


9:00 A.M. 
Presiding officer, Jessie Gray, Philadelphia Nor- 
mal School. 
Address—A. Duncan Yocum, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. 


8:00 P.M. 
Address—Robert M. Hutchins, president, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


Fripay, JULY 7, 9:00 A.M. 
The Representative Assembly 
Report of the Committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American Library As- 
sociation and of other committees. 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS LONG IN 
THE SERVICE 

BEING school superintendent is frequently a 
lifetime job, according to the records of the 
Federal Office of Education. 

Recent collection of information for the an- 
nual educational directory showed that twenty 
city school superintendents in the United States 
had served in the same position thirty-two 
years. 

The dean of school superintendents, in re- 
spect to continuous service, is Lawton B. Evans, 
of Augusta, Georgia. Appointed superinten- 
dent on November 11, 1882, he has administered 
Augusta schools for fifty-one years. 

Second in point of continuous service is Louis 
J. Rundlett, of Concord, New Hampshire, who 
was appointed on August 1, 1885. 

The other eighteen men who have devoted al- 
most a lifetime to administering the schools of 
their communities are: 


W. G. Coburn, Battle Creek, Michigan, appointed 
September, 1895. 

J. E. Lemon, Blue Island, Illinois, appointed June, 
1894. 

Wm. V. Casey, Boulder, Colorado, appointed in 
1894. 

J. A. Gibson, Butler, Pennsylvania, appointed June 
1, 1896. 

W. H. Kirk, East Cleveland, Ohio, appointed July, 
1891. 

L. A. Lowther, Emporia, Kansas, appointed No- 
vember, 1896. 

Frederick W. Nichols, Evanston, Illinois (Dist. 

76), appointed July, 1885. 
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W. C. Bynum, Georgetown, South Carolina, ap- 
pointed 1897. 

Frank L. Miller, Harvey, Illinois, appointed Sep- 
tember, 1892. 

E. L. Bailey, Jackson, Mississippi, appointed June 
1, 1900. 

J. B. MeManus, La Salle, Illinois, appointed June, 
1900. 

A, J. Thackston, Orangeburg, South Carolina, ap- 
pointed June, 1897. 

John F. Keating, Pueblo, Colorado (Dist. 20), ap- 
pointed July 19, 1896. 

E. P. Clarke, St. Joseph, Michigan, appointed July 
6, 1899. 

Geo. W. Hall, San Mateo, California, appointed 
January 1, 1894. 

Frank Evans, Spartanburg, South Carolina, ap- 
pointed June, 1895. 

S. H. Edmunds, Sumter, South Carolina, appointed 
1895. 

Leslie V. Case, Tarrytown, New York, appointed 
May, 1900. 


THE U. S. COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION 


THE nomination of Dr. George Frederick 
Zook, president of the University of Akron, to 
be United States Commissioner of Edueation 
has been confirmed by the Senate. 

Dr. Zook was formerly chief of the Division 
of Higher Edueation, in what was then known 
as the United States Bureau of Education. He 
held this office from 1920 to 1925, when he re- 
signed to accept the presidency of the Univer- 
sity of Akron. Dr. Zook succeeds Dr. William 
John Cooper, whose resignation becomes effee- 
tive upon the induction of his successor. 

Dr. Zook was born at Fort Scott, Kansas, 
April 22, 1885. He was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, receiving his A.B. degree in 
1906 and his A.M. degree a year later. He was 
made a doctor of philosophy of Cornell Univer- 
sity in 1914. His academic training was pri- 
marily in history, but later he turned to educa- 
tion as his major field of study. Dr. Zook was 
a fellow in European history at the University 
of Kansas, 1906-1907; assistant in modern 
European history at Cornell University, 1907- 
1909; instructor in modern European history 
at the Pennsylvania State College, 1909-1911; 
traveling fellow in Europe, Cornell University, 
1911-1912; assistant professor of modern Euro- 
pean history, 1912; associate professor, 1914, 
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and professor, 1916-1920, at the Pennsylvania 
State College. 

Dr. Zook served with the Committee on Public 
Information in 1918, and was associate director 
of the section on educational instruction of the 
Savings Division of the Treasury Department 
in 1919. 

He was a member of the executive committee 
of the National Advisory Committee on Educa- 
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tion in 1929-1931, and has served on various 
survey committees on higher educational insti- 
tutions in Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, North Carolina and other states. 
While serving as president of the University 
of Akron he has also served on various educa- 
tional survey committees, including the Cali- 
fornia Committee, 1931-1932, and the Iowa 
Financial Survey, Division of Education, 1933. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Rusu Ruexs, for thirty-three years pres- 
ident of the University of Rochester, has 
placed his resignation in the hands of the board 
of trustees to take effect as soon as a successor 
ean be named. 

Dr. Bancrorr BEATLEY, associate professor 
of education at Harvard University, has been 
elected president of Simmons College to succeed 
Dr. Henry Lefavour, who has been president of 
the college since it opened thirty-one years ago. 
Dr. Beatley will take office in September. 

THE inauguration of Professor Harold Willis 
Dodds as fifteenth president of Princeton Uni- 
versity will take place on June 20 as the final 
event of the one hundred and eighty-sixth com- 
mencement. Dr. Dodds’ induction into office, at 
his request, will be brief and simple. He will 
be introduced by Governor A. Harry Moore, of 
New Jersey, president ex officio of the Board of 
Trustees. The oath of office will be adminis- 
tered by Acting President Edward D. Duffield, 
recently elected chairman of the Board of Trus- 
Dr. Dodds will limit himself to a brief 
inaugural address. 


tees. 


Atv a meeting of the Board of Overseers of 
Harvard University, George R. Agassiz, presi- 
dent of the board, in its name and on its behalf, 
presented to President Lowell a silver bowl 
made in London in 1767, “in admiration of his 
long and brilliant service as president of the 
university and in affectionate remembrance of 
the happy official and personal associations of 
its members with him.” 

At the commencement of Rutgers University, 
the doctorate of laws was conferred in absentia 
on President Franklin D. Roosevelt. The de- 


gree was conferred also upon Dr. John G. Bow- 
man, chancellor of the University of Pittsburgh, 


and on Austin Wakeman Scott, professor of law 
at the Harvard Law School. 


Emory UNIVersSITy has awarded an honorary 
degree to Dr. Theodore H. Jack, retiring vice- 
president of the university and president-elect 
of Randolph-Macon College. 


Dr. Stantey KING, president of Amherst 
College, was awarded the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws at the commencement of Colum- 
bia University. The citation made by President 
Butler follows: “Native of New York and 
trained at Amherst College, which quickly be- 
same the dominant interest of his life; widely 
experienced in the practise of the law and in 
public administration; now the universally ac- 
claimed president of Amherst College, whose 
ties with Columbia, first knit nearly sixty years 
ago, have grown closer with each passing year.” 


Dr. C. Risora MANN received the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws from Lawrence Col- 
lege, Wisconsin, on June 12, and from Temple 
University on June 15, in recognition of his 
“notable work for edueation as director of the 
American Council on Edueation.” 


THE University of Detroit has conferred an 
honorary doctorate on Frank Cody, superinten- 
dent of schools. Dr. Cody has been connected 
with the school system of Detroit since 1906. 


At the commencement of Niagara University, 
New York, the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws was conferred upon the Rev. James P. 
Hanrahan, superintendent of schools in the Al- 
bany diocese. 


Dr. Witit1AM Lyon PHELPS, who retires at 
the end of the current academic year as Lamp- 
son professor of English at Yale University, 
was the principal guest at a dinner in New 
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Haven on May 27, and received the governor’s 
cup of Mory’s Association, which is awarded 
annually “for the most conspicuous service to 
Yale.” 


Dr. DanieL L. Marsu, president of Boston 
University, has received the merit award of the 
Northwestern University Alumni Association 
given annually to an alumnus for “worthy 
achievement which has reflected credit upon 
their alma mater.” 


Dr. ‘WiLtL1AM Epwarp Dopp, professor of 
American history at the University of Chicago, 
has been appointed by President Roosevelt am- 
bassador to Germany. He has been granted an 
indefinite leave of absence from the university. 


Dr. Witu1aM M. LEIserson, of Antioch Col- 
lege, has been named by President Roosevelt an 
arbiter in the Ohio bituminous coal wage dis- 
pute. Dr. Leiserson will sit with President 
George W. Rightmire, of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and one other man to be selected by 
the arbiters already appointed, to arbitrate the 
question of a temporary wage to be paid until 
Federal legislation is passed or a state-wide 
scale adopted. 


Proressor FRANCIS DEAK, of the Columbia 
University Law School, sailed for London on 
June 10. He has been appointed to serve as a 
member of the Hungarian delegation to the 
World Economie Conference. 


S. ParKER GILBERT, a graduate of Rutgers 
University in the class of 1912, has been made a 
life member of the board of trustees. Mr. Gil- 
bert was formerly agent general of reparations 
under the Dawes plan and is now a member of 
J. P. Morgan and Company. 


JoHN R. WILLIAMS, county superintendent of 
schools of Lake County and president of the 
Ohio Edueation Association, has been appointed 
to membership on the board of trustees of Kent 
State College. 


PRESIDENT Henry M. Wriston, of Lawrence 
College, has been appointed by the National 
Society for the Study of Education chairman 
of a committee to arrange for a national con- 
ference on planning in higher education. He 
is also a member of the committee to supervise 
the preparation of a volume on the service of 
higher education to society. 
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JEROME Burtt has been appointed supervisor 
of secondary education of Massachusetts, and 
Albert G. Eldridge has been appointed presi- 
dent of the State Teachers College at North 
Adams. Mr. Burtt, who has been principal of 
the High School of Commerce of Springfield 
since 1930, succeeds Frank P. Morse as super- 
visor of secondary education upon the latter’s 
retirement from the state service next Septem- 
ber. Mr. Eldridge has been acting president of 
the North Adams State Teachers College for 
the past year. He assumed his new position on 
June 15. 


Dr. MABELLE Bascock BLAKE, associate pro- 
fessor of education at Smith College and di- 
rector of the personnel department that she 
organized there eight years ago, has been ap- 
pointed president of the Chicago Teachers 
College. 


Tucker P. SmitH has been appointed di- 
rector of the Brookwood Labor College at 
Katonah, New York. 


THe Rey. Dr. Horace GREELEY SMITH was 
installed on June 7 as eighth president of the 


Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston. 


Dr. Saran R. Arsart, of Scripps College, 
California, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of biology in the University of California 
at Los Angeles. 


Dr. Nicootas Murray Butier sailed on June 
7 to meet with the European committee of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
of which he is president. 


Dr. JoHN G. BowMAN, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, gave the commencement 
address at Rutgers University on June 10. 

Dr. Henry NospieE MacCracken, president 
of Vassar College, made the address at the com- 
mencement exercises of the Vail-Deane School 
for Girls at Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


Dr. JoHN R. Mvrtin, director of the Depart- 
ment of Vital Economics, University of Roches- 
ter, delivered a commencement and dedicatory 
address commemorating the opening of the new 
science building at Ursinus College, Collegeville, 
Pennsylvania, at commencement on June 5. 
The subject of the address was “Culture and 
Science.” 


Raps SAMUEL THURMAN delivered the bacea- 
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laureate sermon at the graduation exercises of 
the University of Missouri. 

Dr. JoHN Rosert EFFINGER, dean of the Col- 
lege of Literature, Science and Arts of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan since 1915, died on June 7. 
He was sixty-two years old. Dr. Effinger joined 
the Michigan faculty in 1892 as an instructor in 
French, was advanced to the rank of professor 
in 1912, and the same year became acting dean 
of the college. He received a permanent ap- 
pointment as dean in 1915. 

Dr. AMosS SHARTLE HerSHEY, formerly head 
of the department of political science and inter- 
national law at Indiana University, a member of 
President Wilson’s peace commission at Paris in 
1918-19, died on June 12. He was sixty-five 
years old. 

Dr. Epwarp Furber MILLER, head of the de- 
partment of mechanical engineering at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology since 
1911 and a member of the faculty for forty- 
seven years, died on June 12 at the age of sixty- 
seven years. 

CoLONEL THOMAS HALBERT RUSSELL, presi- 
dent of the Staunton Military Academy, Vir- 
ginia, died on May 26. His death was due to 
a fall from a window of the Lankenau Hospital, 
Philadelphia. 

A LUNCHEON conference of the National Fed- 
eration of Modern Language Teachers will be 
held under the presidency of Dr. Charles H. 
Handschin, of Miami University, on July 5 in 
connection with the Chicago meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Professor Rus- 
sell P. Jameson, of Oberlin College, will pre- 
side. Charles E. Young, secretary-treasurer of 
the federation; H. A. Smith, head of the de- 
partment of French and Italian of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and Professor Charles H. 
Handschin, head of the department of German 
at Miami University, are expected to speak. 

A airt of $100,000 has been received from 
M. C. Migel, president of the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind, as the nucleus of a build- 
ing fund for the organization. A new building 
is planned to house all the activities of the foun- 


dation. 


THE Connecticut Legislature has given the 
Junior College of Connecticut in Bridgeport the 
right to grant the associate in arts degree. 
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Due to failure of the Legislature to appro- 
priate the necessary funds, the Quarterly Jour- 
nal of the University of North Dakota sus- 
pends publication with the summer issue. 


THE May and June issues of the Journal of 
the National Education Association have been 
combined. An editorial note says: “The next 
issue following the summer vacation will be the 
October number. For a time it was hoped that 
the payless pay days which the members of the 
staff have voluntarily assumed would enable the 
association to avoid combining two numbers in 
this way. But the bank panic tied up a part of 
the association’s funds in a closed bank and eut 
off current income just at a time when funds 
were needed to finance the special work which 
the association is doing to meet the emergency 
in education. The officers and staff are mak- 
ing every effort to conserve funds and to start 
the new school year in as strong a position as 
possible.” 

THE Superintendent of Schools, Henry J. 
Gerling, has informed the St. Louis, Missouri, 
Board of Edueation that he will personally 
guarantee, to the amount of $25,000, the school 
savings of pupils in the St. Louis publie schools 
who had money on deposit in two St. Louis 
banks at the time they closed in January, 1933. 
Recently, the attorney for the Board of Eduea- 
tion held that the Board was not liable for the 
deposits made by school children and that it 
could do nothing legally about them. The total 
amount of money on deposit is approximately 
$100,000. 


In the issue of ScHoot anp Society for May 
20, there was printed a note that began “Ac- 
cording to The Christian Science Monitor, a bill 
making the governor of the state virtual dictator 
over educational institutions has been passed by 
the Colorado legislature.” Mr. W. B. Mooney, 
editor of the Colorado School Journal, writes 
that bills to this effect were introduced, but 
that no destructive educational legislation was 
passed by the legislature which adjourned on 
May 9. 


AUTHORIZED by the Chicago City Council, 
Mayor Edward J. Kelly and other city officials 
have presented at the state capital a bill for a 
$40,000,000 bond issue to pay Chicago teachers 
and other educational employees their long- 
overdue salaries. A companion bill has been 
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drafted to forestall a possible increase in the 
tax levy which might result. The second bill 
proposes that any levy to cover interest and 
retirement of bonds be offset by proportionate 
reductions in one of the educational tax funds. 
Any tax levy to meet bond obligations would be 
deferred until 1936, according to the proposal. 
If the $40,000,000 bond issue bill is passed by 
the Legislature it will provide funds for paying 
the five months’ back salaries of the teachers 
and for carrying on the schools for the rest of 
the year. 


A SPECIAL correspondent of The New York 
Times wrote on May 25 that President Rob- 
ert M. Hutchins, of the University of Chicago, 
and the heads of other educational institutions 
in Illinois are on the defensive against a bill 
which has passed the State Senate, the intent of 
which is to cut off from state appropriations 
and the right of tax exemption any school, col- 
lege or university permitting the teaching of se- 
ditious matter. President Hutchins told a 
House committee that the bill was the kind Mr. 
Insull would have liked. “Universities,” he 
said, “haven’t so much to fear from communistic 
organizations as they have from corrupt eapi- 
tal.” Father J. W. R. Maguire, of St. Viator’s 
College, described the measure as “particularly 
dangerous legislation.” President Scott, of 
Northwestern University, asserted that the bill, 
if passed, would put Illinois in line with Russia 
and Fascist Italy. 


TuE Carnegie Corporation of New York has 
appointed an advisory committee in South Africa 
which will serve to report to the corporation on 
outstanding educational opportunities in British 
South Africa. The members are: Sir J. Car- 
ruthers Beattie, vice-chancellor and principal, 
University of Capetown; The Honorable Rich- 
ard Feetham, judge of the Supreme Court, 
Johannesburg; Dr. J. E. Holloway, director of 
census and statistics, Pretoria; Jan H. Hof- 
meyr, M.P., member of Union House of Assem- 
bly for Johannesburg, and the Honorable Pat- 
rick Dunean, advocate of Supreme Court, Mem- 
ber of Parliament, Johannesburg. The corpo- 
ration administers, in addition to its endow- 
ment fund for application in the United States, 
a fund of $10,000,000, the income from which, 
under the terms of its charter, is to be spent in 
the British Dominions and the British Colonies. 
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In 1927 President Keppel and Secretary James 
Bertram of the corporation made a visit to 
South Africa, and upon their recommendation 
the corporation initiated a program calling ulti- 
mately for the expenditure of $750,000 in be- 
half of South African libraries, research, uni- 
versities, native education, fine arts and adult 
education enterprises. This program is now 
coming to an end, and the new committee will 
serve to keep the corporation thoroughly in- 
formed as to developments and will also reeom- 
mend for support such undertakings as may 
appear hereafter to be of more than local sig- 
nificance and which fall within range of the 
corporation program. 


A CHARTER has been granted for a new col- 
lege to be known as Notre Dame College of 
Staten Island. It has been giving college 
courses as an extension of Fordham Univer- 
sity, and the granting of the charter means 
that it will be able to continue as a college 
hereafter under its own charter. The charter 
was applied for by the Roman Catholie Arch- 
diocese of New York through the office of the 
Rev. William R. Kelly, secretary to the New 
York Diocesan School Board. 


Tue Board of Directors of the Central Young 
Men’s Christian Association College of Chicago 
has extended the junior college program that has 
been carried on for many years to a four-year 
degree-granting program with especial empha- 
sis on the fields of social sciences, physical sci- 
ences and business administration. The college 
has been a junior college member of the North 
Central Association since 1924 and during that 
time its enrolment has increased from a few 
score of students to over 1,100 this semester. 
Beginning with the summer term, women as 
well as men are to be admitted. At the com- 
mencement exercises on June 16 of the Central 
Young Men’s Christian Association College, 
Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, will speak 
on “What We Learn from a Century of Prog- 
ress.” 


THE cooperation which has previously existed 
between Claremont Colleges, at Claremont, Cali- 
fornia, and La Verne College, in the near-by 
town of La Verne, will be farther developed 
beginning with the coming college year. By 
this arrangement upper division students of 
La Verne College may enter classes in the col- 
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leges which are at present associated with 
Claremont Colleges, and there will be on each 
side an extension of facilities and personnel. 
The work in the department of education will 
be concentrated at the Claremont Colleges, 
which is the coordinating institution of the col- 
leges now associated, including Pomona College 
and Seripps College. The arrangement thus 
effected is in accord with the plan of organiza- 
tion of Claremont Colleges by which under- 
graduate residence colleges are brought into 
association and coordination while maintaining 
their identity. The associated body of students 
numbers over 1,300 and the combined faculties 
include over 120 members. 


AN educational moving picture film on “Sue- 
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cess and Failure in School’ for teachers has 
been completed by Joseph Miller, psychologist 
and director of guidance of the Wilkes-Barre 
City Schools. The picture deals with the reac- 
tions of various types of children to various 
situations. Very bright, average and feeble- 
minded children are compared. The influence 
of the group on the individual pupil is shown, 
as also tutoring of the border-line types. 


GovERNOR TALMADGE, of Georgia, is said to 
have announced his intention of abolishing the 
Henry Grady School of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. It is said that he caused a 
poll to be made of Capitol reporters and found 
only one out of six to be ex-journalism students. 


DISCUSSION 


IS THE N. E. A. MUFFING ITS OPPOR- 
TUNITY AT CHICAGO? 

Durin@ the last week of April, Chicago teach- 
ers, desperate as a result of many months with- 
out pay, invaded the bank of which Charles 
Dawes is a high official and demanded that his 
bank buy tax warrants to permit payment of 
teachers’ salaries. According to the news dis- 
patches out of Chicago, there was quite a dem- 
onstration. Mr. Dawes was said to have become 
quite angry and characteristically profane, ery- 
ing out, “To hell with trouble makers.” 

The Chicago teachers seemed to feel that any 
bank which could get $90,000,000 of taxpayers’ 
money from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to protect itself ought to have enough 
civie spirit to cooperate with civic leaders in ob- 
taining a less amount due Chicago teachers. 

It was apparent that no Chicago bankers 
were in want. None was starving. Most of 
them probably were able to send their children 
to private schools and to keep almost their full 
quota of maids and butlers. In fact, even 
though the bankers seem to have had some 
trouble themselves the country over, I doubt if 
any one has heard or read about any who has 
been reduced to starvation or dire want. 

This notion seemed to have gotten into the 
heads of the Chicago teachers. The news dis- 


patch carried the report that they hauled down 
a flag in Grant Park—a flag advertising the 


Century of Progress Exposition. This act im- 
plied that those who pulled the flag down ap- 
parently thought it incongruous that a city so 
well advertised by its public utilities scandals 
and its racketeers and its gross neglect of 
schools should be holding a Century of Progress 
Exposition. 

Apparently, however, all that the teachers got 
was the dictum, “To hell with trouble makers.” 
But the news dispatches of the hectic interview 
between the teachers and Mr. Dawes focused 
the attention of thoughtful teachers and citi- 
zens the country over upon the Chicago situa- 
tion. 

Many members of the National Education 
Association, which had already begun to adver- 
tise its summer meeting in Chicago in connec- 
tion with the Chicago Century of Progress 
Exposition, felt that instead of joining in the 
Century of Progress ballyhoo the National Edu- 
cation Association ought to be making a fight to 
bring some measure of justice to the Chieago 
teachers. 

Apparently a few members of the board of 
directors of the National Education Association 
had had the notion for months past that it was 
not seemly for that organization to hold a con- 
vention in such a city as Chicago. This minor- 
ity point of view, apparently, received scant 
hearing. The convention was scheduled for 
Chicago notwithstanding. Then came the dra- 
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matie episode in Mr. Dawes’ bank and the 
phrase so characteristic of this unusual ex-Vice- 
president of the United States, “To hell with 
trouble makers.” 

The day after that phrase appeared in the 
papers, a small group in New York City wrote 
a letter to Secretary Crabtree, of the National 
Edueation Association. This is what they 
wrote: 


As members of the National Education Associa- 
tion we are hereby requesting that you ask the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to reconsider the place of the 
summer meeting of the association. 

According to our understanding, it is planned 
to hold this meeting in Chicago and to schedule it 
so that the thousands of teachers in attendance 
may also attend the Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion. 

In view of the grievous injustice to Chicago 
children and teachers—an injustice caused by the 
failure of Chicago civic leaders to make provision 
for paying salaries long over-due to teachers—it 
seems highly improper that the National Education 
Association should select Chicago as its meeting 
place. Civic leaders there have not failed to come 
to the aid of their banks. It is high time they 
showed equal concern for Chicago children and 
teachers. 

We request that the Executive Committee get in 
touch at once with the officials of the Century of 
Progress and ask them to take immediate action 
that will lead to the removal of this injustice. We 
request the committee to tell those officials that the 
members of the National Education Association 
will not hold this convention in Chicago until and 
unless the outrageous injustice to Chicago children 
and teachers is ended. 


The signers of this letter included, among 
others, John Dewey, honorary president of the 
National Education Association; George D. 
Strayer and Jesse H. Newlon, former presidents 
of the National Education Association, and 
George S. Counts, for many years a resident of 
Chicago and author of the volume, “School and 
Society in Chicago,” a scholarly but fascinating 
analysis of the devastating effect on education 
of corrupt business and polities. 

Professors Strayer and Newlon, as well as 
Dr. Dewey and Professor Counts, not only had 
every right to suggest a fundamental change in 
policy of the National Education Association, 
but they were unusually competent to pass 
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judgment on the Chicago situation. Dewey and 
Counts had been members of the faculty of the 
University of Chicago, and Counts was a gradu- 
ate of that institution. Strayer and Newlon 
had participated in the recent thorough-going 
school survey of the city of Chicago. They 
knew at first-hand the conditions responsible 
for the collapse of the Chicago educational sys- 
tem. They knew, too, that Chicago teachers 
could not hope for anything like an adequate 
presentation through the Chicago press of their 
point of view. They knew that a great many of 
the teachers were in great fear of expressing 
any views. 

To no little extent, it is probable, the Chicago 
teachers were confused by divided counsel. It 
was apparent that the only way for those teach- 
ers to receive any hearing in the court of public 
opinion was to receive it through influential 
educational channels outside of Chicago. 

Here was a perfectly splendid opportunity 
for the National Education Association. It had 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by dram- 
atizing that Chicago situation. By cancelling 
its convention there it could at one stroke have 
brought to the attention of the whole nation the 
gross materialism of influential business and 
political leaders in Chicago. Those leaders have 
been eager for the good will of the nation. 
They want to make the Century of Progress 
Exposition a financial suecess. They are put- 
ting back of it a ballyhoo comparable only to 
the Liberty Loan ballyhoo of the World War. 
They are making it as unpopular for any Chi- 
cago group of teachers or others to raise a ques- 
tion about the Century of Progress Exposition 
as it was unpopular to question whether or not 
the World War really was a war to make the 
world safe for democracy. 

It is only on the outside that that question 
can be raised safely. The National Education 
Association should have raised it. It did at- 
tempt to do so—finally. Note the following 
story from The New York Times of Wednesday, 
May 3. This followed the letter of protest to 
Secretary Crabtree alluded to above: 


Dawes Is Toup To Pay TEACHERS OR LOSE 
N. E. A. CONVENTION 
(By the Associated Press) 
Washington, May 2.—J. W. Crabtree, Secretary 
of the National Education Association, telegraphed 
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to-day to General Charles G. Dawes and Melvin 
Traylor, Chicago bankers, that unless they did 
something immediately to make possible the pay- 
ment of Chicago’s teachers, the association would 
hold its annual convention in another city. 

With the meeting in Chicago scheduled for the 
opening weeks of the Century of Progress Expo- 
sition, Mr. Crabtree told the bankers that unless 
they acted immediately, they ‘‘may greatly em- 
barrass us and your own celebration.’’ 

‘*Please save Chicago, our convention, and your 
celebration,’’? he said, adding that he expected 
10,000 persons to attend the convention. 


Something did bring results. Note the fol- 
lowing story from The New York Times of May 
14: 


CHICAGO BANKS TAKE SCHOOL WARRANTS 
Five Agree to Buy $12,627,000 
Enabling Payment of Three 
Months’ Salary to Teachers 
(Special to The New York Times) 

Chicago, May 13.—Five large banks here agreed 
to-day to purchase $12,627,000 in school board 
warrants by the middle of next week, insuring the 
payment of salaries to public school teachers for 
October, November and December of last year. 

Announcement of the action of the banks was 
made after a conference this morning between 
Mayor Edward J. Kelly and Melvin A. Traylor, 
president of the First National Bank, who signed 
a joint statement assuring the teachers that they 
would be paid. 


Secretary Crabtree and President Rosier, of 
the National Edueation Association, apparently 
were moved by the letters of protest signed by 
John Dewey and others. Mr. Crabtree evi- 
dently considered his action in asking for pay- 

-ment for Chicago teachers as fruitful. Under 
date of May 17 he wrote to me, in part as 
follows: 


I think my work helped to force the bankers. 
The victory is not satisfactory but it may be best 
to look upon it as winning the first engagement. 
We might take it to mean that we expect the rest 
to come along. I am personally ready now to 
stand for what the Chicago teachers want. Then 
I am ready to go ahead with the fight wherever we 
may hold the convention. 


As Secretary Crabtree pointed out, this pay- 
ment of three months’ salary was but a partial 
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victory. Many of us think it would have been 
quite as feasible to pay all the back pay of the 
Chicago teachers as just three months’ back 
pay. Many feel that if the National Eduea- 
tion Association had held out for something like 
more adequate justice to the Chicago teachers, 
such justice could have been obtained. How- 
ever, the National Education Association did 
decide to go to Chicago. It is now asking its 
membership to “whoop it up” for the Chicago 
convention. 

Many of us seriously doubt the wisdom of 
this decision and especially the wisdom of any 
“whoop-it-up” activities in behalf of the Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition. Not only should 
Chicago pay all the back salaries of its teachers, 
but it should be taking steps in collaboration 
with state authorities to remedy the iniquitous 
conditions out of which present evils arise. 

But Chicago teachers, it must not be for- 
gotten, are not the only ones to suffer the evils 
of these conditions. There are many thousands 
of families in Chicago who are just as badly 
off as the Chicago teachers. They are families 
of men who have not been on a payroll for 
months or years; or their income has been just 
sufficient to prevent starvation. 

Of course, the conditions responsible for this 
situation can not be corrected by one city and 
by one state, for these conditions do emphasize 
the need for a new deal which will give to every 
competent adult a living wage, and this must 
come through national measures. None the 
less, any city and state sponsoring a Century 
of Progress Exposition might make the attempt. 
Chicago might show progress in a tax reform 
to put the tax burden where it belongs—on the 
shoulders of those able to carry it. It might 
lead the way in at least advocating shorter 
hours and a decent living wage for all workers. 

This is not radical and not socialistic. It 
goes back to Hoover’s “chicken in every pot” 
and MeKinley’s “full dinner pail.” It is old- 
fashioned Republican doctrine. But it will take 
an entirely new deal to make the doctrine work. 
Many of us think Chicago ought to be taking 
the lead in any such effort if it is to justify the 
connotations implied in “Century of Progress.” 
Some thought of this was in my letter of June 
2 to Mayor Kelly of Chicago, in part as 
follows: 
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I feel sure you will pardon the frankness and 
candor of this letter. I write as I do and I write 
directly to you because I feel that you, more than 
any other individual, are interested not only in the 
success of the Century of Progress Exposition but 
in the good name of the City of Chicago. 

A large number of members of the National 
Education Association believe that that associa- 
tion should not hold its summer meeting in Chi- 
cago because that city has failed so signally to 
render simple justice to the children and teachers 
in the public schools. 

Scores of thousands of teachers the country over 
and highly intelligent parents in even larger num- 
bers believe it is highly incongruous and unseemly 
that a city which has been so neglectful of educa- 
tional and spiritual values should be inviting the 
citizens of our country to come to it to attend a 
Century of Progress Exposition. 

You can well understand, of course, this feeling 
on the part of intelligent and educated men and 
women who are sensitive to ethical values. They 
feel that the Century of Progress represents sheer 
materialism. 

You can readily see in the light of the trying 
experience the Chicago teachers have been through 
why this feeling has been so wide-spread and why 
it grows apace with the increasing Century of 
Progress Exposition publicity. And yet you 
know, and many of us know, that there are in 
Chicago perfectly splendid men and women moti- 
vated by the highest type of civic spirit. I am 
sure that they feel just as these scores and scores 
of thousands of outside sympathizers with Chi- 
cago teachers feel: that the injustice to the teach- 
ers should be remedied now and that they should 
receive absolute assurance now that they will re- 
ceive a fair deal in the years to come. 

I truly believe, Mayor Kelly, that the finest 
possible publicity Chicago and the Century of 
Progress could receive to-day is to be had in im- 
mediate action guaranteeing justice to the Chicago 
school children and teachers. National dissemina- 
tion of announcement of such action would do 
more to raise the City of Chicago and the Century 
of Progress in the estimation of the better people 
of our country than anything I know. 

Please be assured I write in all friendliness. I 
know that Chicago is but one of a great many 
communities in which school children and teachers 
have been permitted to suffer. To-day, however, 
the eyes of the nation are focused on Chicago. It 
is directing attention to itself through a magnifi- 
cent exposition featuring material progress. If 
you can only tell the people of this nation that 
Chicago itself as a community is going to act 
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immediately to bring about not only material 
progress but to achieve progress in fairness and 
humaneness you will be rendering your city and 
the whole nation a magnificent service. 


Other individuals have written and wired 
Mayor Kelly. This task, however, is not one 
for individuals; it is a task for a national or- 
ganization. There is every reason, therefore, 
why the National Edueation Association, with 
nothing to lose and everything to gain, should 
make the fight which most teachers can not 
make as individuals. An argument for such a 
fight is indicated in the following letter of June 
2 of Professor Newlon to President Rosier and 
Secretary Crabtree, of the National Education 
Association (quoted with Professor Newlon’s 


permission) : 


Your communication announcing that the N. E. A. 
has again decided to go to Chicago and copies of 
letters to Mayor Kelly and others have just come 
to my desk, and I am constrained again to express 
my views on this decision. As you know, I have 
openly and vigorously taken the position that the 
N. E. A. should not go to Chicago unless the sala- 
ries were paid or iron-clad assurances given that 
they would be paid before the convention reaches 
Chicago. 

In my judgment, not in all its history has the 
N. E. A. had such an opportunity to render a genu- 
ine service to a local community, to take an action 
that would so inspire confidence in the leadership 
of the N. E. A., both on the part of the general 
public and among the million teachers of this 
country. By your decision to go to Chicago you 
have practically annihilated your positive influence 
in the situation. The chances that you can exer- 
cise any further influence on the powers that be 
in Chicago with reference to the salary situation 
are practically non-existent. Unless the news- 
papers of Chicago make some radical change in the 
policy which they have pursued consistently, the 
association will have a very bad press in the city 
for all utterances intended to affect the local situ- 
ation. If these utterances are printed, the 
chances are that little heed will be paid to them. 

In his letier to the mayor and governor under 
date of April 27th, Dr. Crabtree asks, ‘‘Why 
should not the Governor of the State and the 
Mayor of Chicago even use the strong arm to see 
that teachers have immediate relief and that the 
nation is informed of the changed situation?’’ 
Now, I ask, why do you not practise what you 
preach to the mayor and the governor? Why do 
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you throw away the one weapon that you have to 
employ in this Chicago fight? The situation called 
for bold and imaginative action. It is my opinion 
that even yet the N. E. A. has the power, if it will 
threaten to rescind its decision, to bring terrific 
pressure on the so-called civic and financial leaders 
of Chicago and the managers of the Century of 
Progress Exposition. 

Why should our profession always be cautious 
and compliant? What does the N. E. A. possibly 
have to lose more than a few thousand dollars and 
a little inconvenience by staying away from Chi- 
cago? A decision not to go to Chicago would 
electrify the whole profession. It is the kind of 
action that is needed now. Think what a weapon 
it would put into the hands of John Norton and 
his Committee on the Emergency in Education. I 
am in favor of taking this action, even if it means 
an irretrievable financial loss to the association, 
but it would not mean such a loss. It would mean 
more members next year than you will otherwise 
The matter of electing officers would not 
I would favor the continuance of the 
I am sure the 


have. 
be serious. 
present officers for another year. 
charter gives the board of directors power to elect 
in such an emergency, and I think that would be 
the thing to do. 

I am sure you know that this is not a personal 
Doubtless 
most others in your positions would have made the 


criticism of either of you on my part. 


same decision you have made, but I am confident 
that it was not the best thing to do. I have reason 
to believe a large number of teachers in Chicago 
feel as I do. Furthermore, one of the most emi- 
nent citizens of Chicago, a man very close to the 
whole situation there, said in my hearing within 
the past two weeks that in his judgment, if the 
N. E. A. had played its eards correctly (not his 
exact words), and had held out, it could have 
forced the payment in full of the Chicago teachers. 
And he was not speaking lightly. The managers 
of the Century of Progress stood to lose heavily 
if deprived of the advertisement which several 
thousand teachers could give the exposition all over 
the United States. In this connection I would like 
to ask if Mr. Crabtree thinks that his reference 
to ‘‘a few professors from Columbia University ’’ 
was giving the mayor of Chicago the right im- 
pression about this protest? An influential school 
man, not a member of the Columbia faculty, said 
in my hearing the other day: ‘‘Chicago teachers 
have received thirty per cent. of their back pay. 
If the N. E. A. goes to Chicago, it will show that 
the N. E. A. is thirty per cent. for the teachers 


of Chicago.’’ 
No, there is nothing personal about what we 
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have done or what I have said. But I am heart- 
sick to think that in a situation like this the 
N. E. A, should not exert every ounce of influence 
at its disposal... . 


This presents in some detail the National 
Education Association-Chicago situation, begin- 
ning with the demand of desperate Chicago 
teachers, a protest to the N. E. A. secretary 
and executive board not to take the convention 
to Chicago, an ultimatum from Secretary Crab- 
tree to Chicago bankers that the convention 
would be cancelled unless the bankers “came 
across” to the teachers, the payment of three 
months’ salary through the cooperation of the 
bankers, the decision of the National Eduea- 
tion Association to go to Chicago on the basis 
of the partial and highly inadequate victory. 

Some of us think that decision represented a 
great mistake. Some of us believe that this 
situation reveals the need for a National Edu- 
cation Association much more vigorous and 
virile and socially intelligent than we have 
known in the past. Making speeches and adopt- 
ing resolutions will not get very far. It is a 
case of words, words, words. To be timid is to 
go down to sure defeat. To fight for teachers’ 
salaries without seeking to bring general pros- 
perity to the great masses of American citizens 
is to make the National Education Association 
as materialistic as most bankers and many busi- 
ness men. This is the time, if ever, when the 
National Edueation Association ought to be 
fighting not only for the teachers of America 
but for the fathers and mothers of the thirty 
million school children. 

If this fight is undertaken it will mean forth- 
right attack on great financial and industrial 
interests, of which most teachers and teachers’ 
association officials have stood in awe. Such a 
battle would grow out of a philosophy rooted 
in the American dream of adequate opportuni- 
ties even for the humblest. We teachers have 
done quite a lot of talking about this American 
dream and about these opportunities, but only 
rarely have individuals among us been willing 
to risk our jobs by fighting for them. 

Well, you can’t blame a man for not want- 
ing to risk his job. Seldom is such risk in- 
volved, however, when policy-making officials 
of state and national educational associations 
are concerned. The National Education Asso- 
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ciation to-day needs a vigor in attack which it 
has not had in the past. Probably this vigor 
will not be forthcoming unless the membership 
senses the need for it. 

If American teachers have sufficient aware- 
ness of the fact that their future is bound up 
with the future of the welfare of the masses 
of the people and not with the aggrandizement 
of the ruling dynasties of bankers and indus- 
trialists, they will force the National Educa- 
tion Association officials to conduct a year-in 
and year-out battle for the realization of a “full 
dinner pail,’ accompanied by decent housing 
and adequate education for all school children. 

The National Education Association even to- 
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day might assume such leadership and, against 
the spectacular background of the Century of 
Progress Exposition, make the issue clear to the 
whole nation. This situation presents a mag- 
nificent opportunity. It has been missed. Only 
the far outside of the target was hit—and by a 
bird shot. Probably the millions of American 
families served by our hundreds of thousands 
of teachers will have to look to politicians at 
Washington rather than to educators for a lead- 
ership to help realize the American dream of 
opportunity. 
CiybDE R. MILLER 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


IN HONOR OF PROFESSOR 
CUBBERLEY 

OUTSTANDING educators, from both East and 
West, gathered at Stanford University on June 
6 to pay tribute to their distinguished leader, 
Dr. Ellwood Patterson Cubberley, on his sixty- 
fifth birthday on the occasion of his retirement 
as dean of the Stanford School of Education. 
A conference during the day on “Twentieth 
Century Progress in School Administration” 
was brought to a fitting close in the evening 
with a formal banquet, at which several hundred 
former students and friends of the retiring dean 
were present to do him honor. At the conclu- 
sion of the banquet a fine oil painting of Dr. 
Cubberley, as well as funds and pledges to es- 
tablish a permanent Cubberley Lectureship in 
Edueation, the gifts of former students and 
friends in thirty-five states and several foreign 
countries, were presented to the university, and 
a variety of honors and personal tributes were 
presented to the retiring dean. 

Dr. Cubberley, having reached the compul- 
sory retirement age at Stanford University, has 
completed forty-four years of noteworthy ser- 
vice to education in the United States, thirty- 
five of it at Stanford University. Following 
nineteen years as executive head of the Depart- 
ment of Education, he was made dean of the 
Stanford School of Education when it was or- 
ganized in 1917, a position which he has filled 
with distinction ever since. As teacher and ad- 
ministrator, as author of twenty-four books on 


educational history and administration, and as 
editor of almost a hundred volumes in the 
Riverside series of text-books in education, he 
has achieved national and international influ- 
ence. 

A Cubberley National Committee was organ- 
ized three years ago, with Dr. Henry Suzzallo, 
president of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, as chairman, and Dr. 
C. G. Wrenn, of Stanford University, as seere- 
tary, to make plans for a suitable commemora- 
tion of Dr. Cubberley’s long years of distin- 
guished service to American education. Since 
his principal interests and contributions have 
been in the field of administration, it was 
thought fitting that the early part of the day 
should be devoted to a conference on “Twentieth 
Century Progress in School Administration,” 
which should attempt to portray and interpret 
the developments in various areas of the field 
which have paralleled Dr. Cubberley’s active 
professional service. 

President Ray Lyman Wilbur, in opening the 
conference, stated that Dr. Cubberley “came to 
Stanford as a very young man and has acted 
like a young man ever since.” Dr. Frank W. 
Thomas, president of the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Fresno, California, discussed “Twentieth 
Century Developments in State School Admin- 
istration.” He showed the important influence 
of Dr. Cubberley’s well-known Osceola code in 
the improvement of state school legislation. 

Dr. Joseph M. Gwinn, superintendent of 
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schools of San Francisco, spoke on “Twentieth 
Century Developments in City School Adminis- 
tration.” He emphasized the increasing use of 
the scientific spirit in education and said that 
“the last thirty years have taken a great deal of 
the guess work out of school administration.” 

Dr. Ralph W. Swetman, president of the Ari- 
zona State Teachers College at Tempe, dealt 
with the topic, “Twentieth Century Develop- 
ments in the Administration of Teacher Train- 
ing.” He outlined the great improvement in 
teacher training, especially as the result of the 
requirements of accrediting agencies. 

Dr. John W. Norton, professor of education 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, was 
introduced as “the most Cubberleyized educator 
in American life.’ He spoke on “Twentieth 
Century Developments in School Administra- 
tive Research,” as exemplified in the establish- 
ment of improved principles and techniques, in 
the application of such principles to concrete 
school problems and practises, and in the sub- 
stitution of professional preparation for ap- 
prenticeships. “These factors have operated to 
change educators in this century from medi- 
evalists to scientists.” 

The last formal paper of the conference, 
“Twentieth Century Developments in Teaching 
School Administration,” by Dr. Clyde M. Hill, 
chairman of the faculty of the School of Edu- 
cation of Yale University, was read by Dr. H. 
D. Anderson, of Stanford University, in the 
unavoidable absence of the writer. Plans are 
being made for the publication of this signifi- 
cant series of interpretations of these five im- 
portant aspects of school administration as they 
have developed during Dr. Cubberley’s profes- 
sional career. 

At a luncheon session, attended by some two 
hundred guests, a series of ten “Thumb-Nail 
Sketches” of twentieth century developments in 
school administration were given, covering 
briefly ten different areas of school administra- 
tion, including school boards, buildings, county 
superintendency, tests, surveys, personnel work, 
teacher training, publications and_ societies. 
Among the speakers were college presidents, 
deans of schools of education, city and county 
superintendents and the California state super- 
intendent of public instruction. 

In the afternoon Dean and Mrs. Cubberley 
greeted hundreds of their friends at an informal 
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reception at their campus residence on San 
Juan Hill. 

At the evening banquet the resources of the 
Stanford Union were taxed to provide for the 
crowd which gathered to do honor to the retir- 
ing dean and his wife. A series of fictitious 
telegrams delivered at frequent intervals gave 
kaleidoscopic glimpses of various significant 
events in the life of the dean, from his birth in 
Indiana in 1868 to his retirement, and even ven- 
tured into the realm of prophecy as well! Dr. 
Jesse B. Sears, ranking member of the faculty 
of the Stanford School of Education, presided 
as toastmaster. 

Personal tributes were presented by Dr. 
Henry Suzzallo, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation of New York, and first associate of 
Dr. Cubberley in the department of education 
at Stanford; by James D. Phillips, of Boston, 
vice-president of Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
pany; by Dr. Thomas W. MacQuarrie, presi- 
dent of the California State Teachers College at 
San Jose; by Dr. John K. Norton, professor of 
education at Columbia University; by Dr. Les- 
ter B. Rogers, dean of the school of education 
of the University of Southern California; by 
Donald R. Nugent, president of the local chapter 
of Phi Delta Kappa; by Mrs. Louise Goode, 
president of the local chapter of Pi Lambda 
Theta, and by Dr. Grayson N. Kefauver, dean 
of the Stanford School of Education. In 
these tributes Dr. Cubberley was characterized 
as the “builder of a profession” and “the 
brightest star in our educational constellation” 
and as “having the power to inspire common 
men to uncommon service.” 

Dr. William W. Kemp, dean of the school of 
education of the University of California, pre- 
sented a beautifully engrossed scroll from the 
national organization of Phi Delta Kappa, the 
national educational fraternity, with the early 
history of which Dr. Cubberley had been closely 
connected. 

Dr. Joseph M. Gwinn, in behalf of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Education 
Association, presented to Dr. Cubberley an 
honorary life membership in the association— 
an honor previously conferred, he announced, 
upon but two other persons, Dr. John Dewey 
and Mrs. Eva Lindbergh. 

Dr. John C. Almack, professor of education 
in Stanford University, presented a specially 
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bound and autographed copy of the new com- 
memorative volume, “Modern School Adminis- 
tration,” written by a group of former students 
and associates of the retiring dean. The au- 
thors included William John Cooper, George D. 
Strayer, Ward G. Reeder, William G. Carr, 
Andrew P. Hill, Charles W. Bursch, Worth 
McClure, John K. Norton, George C. Kyte, 
Jesse B. Sears, Joy Elmer Morgan, Frank P. 
Graves, Marvin L. Darsie and Harold Ben- 
jamin. 

Dr. Walter C. Eells, professor of education in 
Stanford University, presented a bound volume 
of personal letters from hundreds of former 
students and associates of Dr. Cubberley, the 
title page inscribed “to Ellwood Patterson Cub- 
berley, skillful administrator, discriminating 
editor, stimulating teacher, productive scholar, 
educational pioneer, prophet, and statesman— 
but most of all, sympathetic friend.” 

Dr. C. Gilbert Wrenn, assistant registrar at 
Stanford University and secretary of the Cub- 
berley National Committee, made the presenta- 
tion of the funds to endow a permanent lec- 
tureship. “Dr. Cubberley,” he said, “has been 
a pioneer in educational thinking. The intent 
of the lectureship fund is to keep advanced 
thought in this field present at Stanford.” 

Dr. William M. Proctor, professor of educa- 
tion at Stanford University, presented the life- 
size oil painting of Dr. Cubberley, the work of 
F. Seymour Thomas, which was unveiled by a 
niece of the dean, Miss Louise Chappell. 

President Wilbur accepted the gifts of the 
lectureship fund and the painting in behalf of 
the university, and promised that a suitable 
education building would be erected as a per- 
manent abiding place for the latter, as soon 
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as financial conditions should permit. He read 
a telegram from President Nicholas Murray 
Butler, stating that Columbia University had 
awarded a special university medal to Dr. 
Cubberley. 

The evening exercises were fittingly con- 
cluded by a short address by “Dad” Cubber- 
ley himself. He thanked feelingly his many 
friends for their kindnesses and expressions of 
good will to himself and Mrs. Cubberley on 
this “red letter day of our lives” but expressed 
the belief that the honors bestowed upon him 
were presented to him not as a person, but as 
the personification of a cause—the long struggle 
to establish education as a sound calling worthy 
of superior people, to give it full academic re- 
spectability in the university world. He traced 
briefly the development of the Stanford School 
of Education and some of the reasons which he 
felt had operated to give it more than local in- 
fluence. He mentioned four causes, the loyal 
and continuous support of three Stanford Uni- 
versity presidents, Drs. Jordan, Branner and 
Wilbur; the loyalty and constructive team-work 
of the faculty; the dissemination of new edu- 
cational ideas through the Riverside text-books 
in education; and last but by no means least 
the constant support and assistance for thirty- 
five years of Mrs. Cubberley. 

After a few weeks of well-earned rest at their 
Stanford home, Dr. and Mrs. Cubberley plan 
to travel during the autumn and early winter in 
the East and South, and then to spend some 
months in Europe. They expect to continue to 
make their home at Stanford University. 

WALTER CrosBy EELLS 

ScHOOL oF EDUCATION, 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 
Forty years ago, multitudes from all over the 
world were turning to Chicago to visit the 
greatest display that had ever been made of 
nature’s bounties and man’s achievements. The 
World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893 was in 
full swing. Among the throngs that swept into 
the lake shore city were many prominent lead- 
ers of education. They were on their way to 

the International Congress of Education. 


There was a great depression in the land. 
Banks had failed. Thousands of business men 
were ruined. The voice of hunger cried out 
for “a full dinner-pail.” Taxes were uncollect- 
able. Schools were hard pressed. 

Among those who gather in Chicago July 1-7, 
1933, to attend the seventy-first annual meeting 
of the National Education Association will be 
some who have passed the three-score milestone 
of years. There will be much to remind them 
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of forty years ago—the broken-down machinery 
of economic life; poverty in the midst of 
wealth; pitiful economies on one hand, extrava- 
gance on the other; rags covered with tinsel. 

They will recall also the forebearance and 
indomitable will that characterize the Amer- 
ican people in distress. The very name “Cen- 
tury of Progress” has a hopeful sound. How 
better to maintain confidence in ability to sue- 
ceed than to survey the fruits of success? The 
attainments of a hundred years will be spread 
forth on the exposition grounds for approval. 
President Rosier has chosen a happy and most 
appropriate convention theme—‘‘The Evalua- 
tion of American Education.” He is asking not 
only educators but laymen, known nationally as 
interpreters of American life, to assist in the 
appraisal of what the schools have helped the 
nation to achieve. 

The Joint Commission on the Emergeney in 
Edueation will have a prominent place on gen- 
eral session and departmental programs. On 
Monday evening, the more than four hundred 
consultants of this Commission will be on the 
platform before the mass meeting which will 
listen to a great governor and a great univer- 
sity president discuss the crisis in education and 
outline plans to avert the threatened collapse 
of the schools. 

Not since the appointment of the war-time 
commission has there been such a rallying of 
support on behalf of public education in 
America. 

Never has a convention offered greater con- 
venience and economy for delegates. Almost 
all activities will take place within a space of 
three blocks in the heart of Chicago’s world- 
renowned ecivie center. More than 3,500 dele- 
gates may be housed in the Stevens Hotel, 
largest in the world. With exhibition halls, 
elaborate theater, libraries, miniature golf 
course, eating places for every taste, roof 
gardens, brilliant ballrooms—this hotel is a 
small city in itself. From its tower ballroom 
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the guest may have a bird’s-eye view of the 
exposition grounds. Near-by are the Congress, 
Auditorium and other hotels that will accom- 
modate tastes and pocketbooks of delegates. 
Comfort at reasonable cost, unexcelled educa- 
tional and recreational opportunities make the 
1933 convention one of the most attractive ever 
held.—Journal of the National Education Asso- 


ciation. 


OUR AMBASSADOR TO GERMANY 

Iv has been well understood that President 
Roosevelt’s selection of an ambassador to repre- 
sent the United States in Berlin had long given 
him pause. The difficulty of filling the position 
became plain after the events in Germany last 
March, with their sequels. But the wait of 
three months has ended in the happy choice of 
Professor William E. Dodd, of Chieago Univer- 
sity. He seems to meet all reasonable require- 
ments. His education was partly in Germany, 
he has published at least one book in German, 
and speaks the language readily. A Ph.D. of 
Leipzig University, distinguished in his own 
country as a writer, and lecturer on American 
history, recently honored by being made presi- 
dent of the American Historical Association, he 
is distinctly a Gelehrte of the type which the 
Germany of other days would have been glad to 
welcome. In learning and academic standing 
Professor Dodd is a worthy successor to Ban- 
eroft, Andrew D. White and Dr. Schurman. 

Besides being a scholar, the new ambassador 
has had a large experience in practical polities 
and publie affairs. He was a close friend of 
Woodrow Wilson. He has been a student of 
American political theory, of which his favorite 
exemplar is Thomas Jefferson. This being so, 
he is doubtless prepared to carry with him to 
Germany full-bodied Jeffersonian doctrine con- 
cerning the equality of all citizens before the 
law, and the sacred rights of religious freedom, 
which the Germany of to-day may yet come to 
respect and apply.—The New York Times. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PAR- 
ENTS AND TEACHERS 


“PROTECTING the rights of children to an edu- 
cation” has been the challenging call to leaders 


in local, state and national organizations of 
parent-teacher associations, as reported by Mrs. 
Hugh Bradford, president of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, in summing 
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up the achievements of the organization for 
the year 1932-33 at the thirty-seventh annual 
convention held in Seattle, Washington, from 
May 22 to 26. 

Leaders have been constantly on the alert to 
head off or correct state and national legisla- 
tion which would affect the efficiency of the 
schools or threaten the health and education of 
children. Committee meetings of state legisla- 
tures and of the Congress of the United States, 
school boards, boards of control, and other 
meetings where the interests of children were 
concerned last year found leaders in the parent- 
teacher group present to protect the rights of 
the children. “We have never before been in 
such evidence; in legislative halls those few who 
have sought to challenge our right to protect 
legislation have had finally to realize that we 
were protecting the ‘big interest’ of the nation 
itself—childhood,” said Mrs. Bradford. 

More than 1,100 persons were registered at 
the convention to listen to or to participate in 
the discussions on “The Child and His Com- 
munity.” 

The program one day was given over to the 
presentation of a demonstration of the national 
organization and its mechanics. Discourses and 
discussion groups indicating typical work re- 
vealed the relationship of each phase of the 
work to the whole. 
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Panel discussion conferences were used ex- 
perimentally with a degree of success. Topics 
covered by this type of discussion were: “A 
Study of the School Program,” “Developing 
Leisure-Time Activities to Safeguard the Cul- 
tural Life of the Child” and “Radio Educa- 
tion.” At the parent education classes, con- 
ducted every morning, the principles and meth- 
ods of dealing with parents’ problems were dis- 
cussed and certain problems were analyzed by 
the use of principles presented. 

Recognizing the economic situation in the 
world to-day, this National Congress, repre- 
senting more than a million parents in the 
United States, calls upon all agencies to make 
only such reductions in public expenditures 
affecting childhood as may be consistent with 
the “realization of the ideals and responsibili- 
ties of a self-governing republic.” 

The resolutions cover education, libraries and 
the selection of reading matter, unemployed 
and wandering boys and girls, child labor, 
handicapped and exceptional, dependent and 
delinquent children, aleohol and narcoties, radio 
and other important matters related to the 
welfare of the children of America. 

ELLEN C. LOMBARD, 
Associate Specialist in Parent 
Education 
U. S. OFFICE oF EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


OBJECTIVE CONTROL OF ONE FACTOR 
IN THE GRANTING OF POST- 
GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 
AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


From conversation with one’s colleagues in 
my own and in other institutions, two aspects 
of grants of post-graduate fellowships and 
scholarships seem almost universal; there are 
fewer possible awards than there are good ap- 
plicants and there is very frequently great dis- 
satisfaction as to how these awards are made. 

The situation at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania is perhaps not unlike that in other insti- 
tutions. We have always many more worth- 
while applicants for grants than there are 
grants available. Only three fellowships and 
five scholarships are designated to departments 
in the Graduate School of Arts and Science by 
the terms of gift. All the rest are non-desig- 


nated fellowships and scholarships, the grant- 
ing of which is in the hands of the Executive 
Committee of the Graduate School. The Penn- 
sylvania procedure is as follows: the candidates 
apply directly to the office of the Graduate 
School, stating their qualifications and submit- 
ting letters of recommendation. Some time be- 
fore the awarding of the grants, all applications 
and supporting papers are sent to each depart- 
ment of instruction concerned. These are con- 
sidered within the department which then re- 
turns the applications to the office of the 
Graduate School with its own recommendations. 
Then the Executive Committee meets, considers 
all of the material including the departmental 
recommendations and, after careful considera- 
tion of all aspects of the situation, awards the 
grants in accordance with its best judgment. 
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One ean find little of an objective nature in 
such a procedure. It is all reduced to the sub- 
jective effects of qualifications and individual 
and departmental recommendations on a small 
group of individuals. And it is certainly not 
possible for an Executive Committee to carry 
in mind the details of the qualifications and 
recommendations and their evaluation of a 
group of several hundred applicants for some 
55 possible grants. 

There would seem to be three possible bases 
on which the awards might be made. (1) The 
candidates should be considered solely on. the 
basis of excellence. In this there is no attempt 
at objective control. This method presents cer- 
tain difficulties. Those of my readers who have 
sat in such committees will recognize at once the 
difficulties of attempting a relative evaluation 
of the excellence of an experimental physicist 
and an applicant in Indo-European Philology. 
(2) One may adopt the principle of strengthen- 
ing the relatively weaker and smaller depart- 
ments by granting awards greatly in dispropor- 
tion to the amount of work which they do, or 
one may still further strengthen the already 
large and strong departments by giving them 
their disproportionate share of grants. Such a 
procedure is bound to result in dissatisfaction 
for the departments discriminated against. (3) 
It seems possible to make awards on a propor- 
tional basis to the teaching load or their pro- 
ductiveness. 

This third proposition was adopted as the 
basis for the scheme here proposed. It would 
seem that there are two general principles 
which should be involved in the making of such 
grants. (1) The grants should bear some rela- 
tion to the various departmental production 
loads and (2) it must be recognized that, if this 
first principle were rigidly carried out, there 
are certain departments which are so relatively 
inactive that they must be helped beyond their 
proportional share. 

In order to determine the values of the first 
principle—namely, the departmental produc- 
tion, several criteria suggest themselves. One 
might consider the totai number of students 
taking graduate work in each department, or 
the number of major students, or the number 
of full-time students majoring in each depart- 
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ment, or the number of candidates for degrees. 
For various reasons, we have rejected each of 
these possible criteria and have adopted instead 
the number of degrees granted by each depart- 
ment. It seems to us that degrees represent the 
departments’ stamp of approval of completed 
satisfactory work and the number of degrees 
would certainly bear a close relationship to any 
of the other possible criteria. Using granted 
degrees as the criterion makes the labor of com- 
putation very much shorter and easier than any 
of the other possible factors. 

But it is obvious that the Doctor of Philoso- 
phy degrees can not be grouped with the same 
value as degrees of Master of Arts or Master 
of Science. Therefore we have adopted the 
principle of statistical weighting and have given 
the lower degrees an arbitrary value of 1 and 
the Doctor of Philosophy degree an arbitrary 
value of 3. Although this seems to us to be 
the proper ratio, we can conceive that objec- 
tions might be raised. At Pennsylvania the 
Doctorate involves double the minimum of class 
work plus the Doctor’s dissertation so that it 
would seem that this degree would be about 
three times the value of the lower degrees from 
the point of view of departmental load. We 
may point out, further, that any other statistical 
weighting would not change rank orders al- 
though it might change the actual statistical 
values. 

On this basis we have considered the situa- 
tion at the University of Pennsylvania for the 
last 10 years. The results will be found in 
Table 1. It will be noted that, throughout this 
study, we have not considered the degrees of 
Master of Science in Education or Master of 
Business Administration inasmuch as neither 
degree is any longer under the control of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Science. In both 
cases the granting of these degrees has been 
transferred to the undergraduate schools con- 
cerned. Also, for the sake of simplicity, we 
have completely eliminated the Departments of 
Fine Arts, Civil Engineering and Electrical En- 
gineering from the present discussion because 
both degrees and grants to all three of these 
departments have been of such infrequent oc- 
currence as to be negligible. 

The data in Table 1 have been fractionated 
into the two five-year periods (1923-1927 and 
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TABLE 1 
DEGREES GRANTED BY DIFFERENT DEPARTMENTS 







































































1923-1927 1928-1932 
z 3 z 3 
. s a] ° s a 

A<¢ 33 #8 @ <u 3 28 

A sa 6S @5 A Se BE &8 
Anthropology 1 4 7 20-21 3 8 17 19-20 
Astronomy —_— 1 1 24 —_ 2 2 24 
Botany 6 15 33 14 7 15 36 17 
Chemistry 19 19 76 7 16 46 94 8 
Economics 35 53 158 2 37 38 149 + 
Education 25 =(246) 75 8 39 = (329) 117 5 
English 13 122 161 1 58 133 307 1 
Geology z 6 9 18 2 7 13 21 
Germanics 1 5 8 19 2 32 38 16 
Greek z 1 ( 20-21 1 1 + 23 
History 20 68 128 3 39 115 232 2 
History of religions ..0......cccccccccscne 2 20 26 16-17 1 19 22 18 
Indo-European philology .......cc0cs 1 — 3 22-23 2 5 7 22 
Latin 2 29 35 12-13 11 54 87 9 
Mathematics 6 17 35 12-13 9 43 70 12 
Medical sciences 7 15 36 11 23 40 109 6 
Philosophy .. 5 11 26 16-17 13 11 50 15 
Physics 7 8 29 15 11 25 58 13 
Political science on... ececccssessmeseesesens 9 19 46 9 9 24 51 14 
Oriental studies _— 3 3 22-23 5 2 17 19-20 
Psychology 16 58 106 4 24 81 153 3 
Romanics 17 48 99 5 13 47 86 10 
Sociology 5 69 84 6 7 59 80 11 
Zoology 8 17 41 10 20 35 95 7 








1928-1932) for purposes of comparison. The 
first four columns are concerned with the earlier 
period and the last four columns with the latter 
period. For each section of the table, the num- 
ber of Ph.D. degrees granted in the five-year 
period will be found in the first column; the 
number of Master’s degrees in the second col- 
umn; the total weighted values of all degrees 
in the third column and the rank order of 
weighted degrees in the fourth column. The 
range of weighted degrees is great for both 
five-year periods: ranging from 161 to 1 from 
1923-1927 and from 307 to 2 for the period 
1928-1932. 

A comparison of the two columns of the rank 
orders is interesting inasmuch as the relative 
orders of the departmental loads for the two 
five-year periods may be determined. Even a 
casual examination obviously shows that there 


is little change in rank order for the two peri- 
ods. For example, in both cases, the depart- 
ments of English, History, Economies and Psy- 
chology carry the heaviest loads. And 
Astronomy, Indo-European Philology, Greek 
and Oriental Studies are all within the lowest 
five in both lists. Indeed the entire lists indi- 
eate surprising uniformity of rank order for 
weighted degrees. 

For the same reasons stated above we have 
weighted the grants on the basis of the follow- 
ing arbitrary seale: Fellowships—3 units; schol- 
arships with stipend—2 units and scholarships 
without stipend—1l unit. In Table 2 will be 
found the statement of grants made during the 
10-year period under consideration, again frac- 
tionated into two five-year periods. The num- 
ber of fellowships and scholarships with and 
without stipend for each department are given 
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TABLE 2 
GRANTS TO DIFFERENT DEPARTMENTS 














a 1922-1927 1927-1932 
= =F : = =F 2 
- cB) =] il ro) us) 
> eee _ze 5 5 az eh_ie & 
im Ran NOnEM _ Na NowEw F 
Anthropology 1 1 3 8 19 2 —_— 6 12 19 
PASSER TINY sas nesesseyetosaceomsesrcstonrtceet —- — 0 23-24 1 1 — 5 22 
DORRIT, nccoinonce on teens 3 -- y 10 18 3 a 5 14 16-18 
Chemistry 5 8 12 3 3 7 — 4 25 13 
Economics 7 1 a 34 6-8 7 3 7 34 7 
Education 5 3 17 38 + 5 3 5 26 12 
English 7 13 18 65 2 9 12 19 70 1 
Geology bea tnshotoees —_— —_ 0 23-24 — —_ _— 0 24 
Germanics 7 2 6 31: 9 9 1 + 33 8-9 
Greek — 2 2 22 2 1 1 9 20 
History sie 17 + 13 72 Ea 13 4 13 60 2 
History of religions ... 1 — 4 7 20 1 1 3 8 21-22 
Indo-European philology 2 — —_ 6 21 3 2 1 14 16-18 
Latin 6 a 6 26 13 8 2 11 39 +t 
Mathematics tf z 2 17 16-17 6 2 7 29 10 
Medical sciences 9 1 5 3 6-8 8 + 6 38 5 
Philosophy 2 1 9 17 16-17 1 3 9 18 15 
Physies 8 2 1 29 10 9 1 7 36 6 
Political science 9 2 + 35 5 6 6 3 33 8-9 
Oriental studies 7 1 5 28 11-12 5 4 + 27 11 
Psychology 3 3 9 24 14 2 oo 8 14 16-18 
Romanics . RM oer rar En 7 2 9 34 6-8 9 1 11 40 3 
Sociology D 2 9 28 11-12 1 ae 5 8 21-22 
5 2 + 23 15 4 —- 10 22 14 


Zoology 





| 





in the first three columns of each half of the 
table. The fourth columns give the weighted 
value of the grants and the fifth columns con- 
tain the rank orders of these weighted values. 

There is again considerable departmental 
variation in the magnitude of the weighted 
grants—in the first period ranging from 0 to 
72 units and in the second period from 0 to 70 
units. But the degree of variation in weighted 
grants is not so great as we have already 
found for weighted degrees. A comparison of 
rank orders shows more variability in the mat- 
ter of grants for the comparison of the two 
periods than we have previously found for de- 
History and English again head the list 
But Economies and Psychology, 


grees. 


of grants. 


both of which are in the first four of both 
periods for degrees, fail to figure in the first 
five of either list of weighted grants. As- 


tronomy and Greek, in the lowest five of the 
degree lists, are alone consistently represented 
in the lowest five of the grants list. 

The inconsistency of the relationship of 
grants and degrees over this ten-year period is 
shown in Table 3. In the first and fourth col- 
umns will be found values of the ratio of 
weighted grants divided by weighted degrees for 
each five-year period. The averages of these 
ratios is 50 for the years 1922-1927 and 32 for 
the years 1928-1932. The value of 50 means 
that half the value of weighted grants were 
awarded to all departments of the Graduate 
School as the value of weighted degrees. The 
drop from the average 50 to 32 in the ratios, 
from the first to the second period, indicates 
that the number of available awards failed to 
increase as rapidly as the number of degrees 


granted. The range of the ratio of weighted 
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TABLE 3 
RATIO OF GRANTS/DEGREES 








1922-1927 1928-1932 





Ln il 
* es & a 
) a ® ro) a & 
gw os 8 4 Og 
eS & Bao & & As 
Anthropology ........ 114 5 464 71 6 +39 
Astronomy ............. 0 23-24 -50 250 1 +218 
Botany ccc 380 28 -20 39 12 +7 
Chemistry ............... 177 4 +4127 27 16 -5 
Economics ................ 22 22 -28 23 18-20 -9 
Education nn Oe De +1 22 21 -10 
English ...... . 40 15 -10 23 18-20 -9 
GeOlZY occecccee QO 23-24 -50 0 24 -32 
Germani¢s .......... 390 2 +3840 87 5 +55 
oC) ar ae 29 19 -21 225 2 +4193 
BRISCOE Y oscesie. 56 11-12 +6 26 17 -6 
History of  re- 
Hgtong) sc: 27 20 -23 3613-14 +4 
Indo-European 
philology ....... 200 3 +150 200 3. +4178 
MRED nee 9 +24 45 10 +13 
Mathematics ........ 49 14 -1 41 11 +9 


Medical sciences.. 94 7 +44 35 15 +3 


Philosophy ............ 65 10 +15 36 138-14 +4 
PAYSICS: occ. LOO 6 +50 62 8 +30 
Political science... 7 8 +26 65 7 +33 
Oriental studies... 933 1 +883 159 4 4127 
Psychology .......... 23 21 -27 9 23 —23 
Romanies occ. 34 16 -16 47 9 +15 
Sociology ............. 33 17 -17 10 22 -22 
ZOOLOGY eecesveeseee 56 11-12 +6 23 18-20 -9 
Average ......... 50 32 





grants over weighted degrees is enormous— 
ranging, in the first period from 0 to 933 and 
in the second period, from 0 to 250. 

In the second and fifth columns of Table 3 
will be found the rank orders of the ratios. In 
the first four of both lists appear Indo-Euro- 
pean Philology and Oriental Studies, both of 
which appear in the last five in the weighted 
degree lists. In the lowest five in both ratio 
lists appear Economies and Psychology both 
of which appear in the first four of the degrees 
lists. For the sake of completeness, in the 
third and sixth columns, we have added the 
amount of excess or deficiency from the average 
for each department. 

It needs only a casual examination of this 
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table to indicate that the practise of awarding 
grants for fellowships and scholarships during 
the last ten years at the University of Penn- 
sylvania has been apparently more strongly 
motivated in building up the less popular de- 
partments than in awarding grants on a basis 
equitable with departmental production. 

We therefore proposed the following briefly 
outlined scheme which, we believe, to be a more 
equitable arrangement than the former more or 
less haphazard policy. This principle takes 
into account both the principles of departmen- 
tal load and the special cases which may occur. 
In order to take care of these special cases and 
of the departments needing special help, it was 
proposed to set aside approximately 10 per 
cent. of the total available weighted grants and 
to place them in the hands of the Executive 
Committee for special distribution. The re- 
maining approximately 90 per cent. of weighted 
grants were divided among the departments of 
instruction on the basis of the proportion of 
weighted degrees given by each of these depart- 
ments during the last five years just preceding. 
Of course, one can foresee adjustments and re- 
adjustments in the proposed scheme from time 
to time. It is obvious that a certain depart- 
ment might have exceptionally strong candi- 
dates above their proportion in any given year 
or that another department might have rela- 
tively weak candidates and so be unable to fill 
its quota. The Executive Committee of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Science at the 
University of Pennsylvania consented to adopt 
the proposed scheme merely as a working prin- 
ciple in the making of grants for the academic 
year 1933-1934. 

The total weighted grants in 1933-1934 avail- 
able for distribution at this time was 112 units. 
In Table 4 are given the significant data for 
this distribution. In the first column will be 
found the percentage of weighted degrees for 
each department for the years 1928-1932 both 
years inclusive. In the next three columns will 
be found the number of fellowships, scholar- 
ships with stipend and scholarships without 
stipend most equitably divided on the basis of 
the percentage of weighted degrees. Only 2 fel- 
lowships and 6 scholarships without stipend 
have been withheld for further distribution and 
do not appear in these columns of the table. 
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TABLE 4 
PERCENTAGES AND GRANTS 











8 Expected Actual 
SD grants grants wz 
Seq -~=—s«d983—-1934 1933-1935 © 
e % 2 
ew ' ‘ = 
a  -r 
ef FE F tg. ¢ 
Sep bess bbe ss 8. 
Anthropology... 0.9 — 1 i—-— 1 38 
Astronomy 1 — — — — 0 0 
Botany 19 — 1——— 1 2 1 
Chemistry 50 1— 2 1— 2 5 5 
Economics $8 Lh ££ 2 2— ££ © 
Education ......6.2 1— 2 — Ld 40: 8 
English 162 2 IT 6 2 5 14 13 
Geology 0.7 — — — —- — — 0 0 
Germanics 20 1—— 1 2 1 3 8 
Greek . 02 ——-—— 11 0 38 
History iff 32 1 8 2 42 ee 8 
History of re- 
ligions 12—-— 1——— 1 0 
Indo - Euro- 
pean philol- 
ogy 04 — — — — — 1 3: a 
Latin 46 1— 1 — 14 4 
Mathematics ..3.7 1—— 2— 1 3 7 
Medical sci- 
ences 58 — 2 1— 1 1 5 8 
Philosophy ......26 — 1—— 1 1 2 8 
Physics 31 1—— 1— 1 3 4 
Political sci- 
ence 27 —- 2—— 1 3 4 5 
Oriental 
studies 09 —— 1—— 111 
Psychology Bh. a: oD oe 2 es: a SS 
Romanics 45 i114: 2 2.26 & 
Sociology 42 1— 1i1— 1 4 4 
1— 1i1— 2 4 6 


Zoology 5.0 
This number of special grants is small but there 
is evidence that before next year certain addi- 
tional general and designated grants will be 
available. 

From this table it will be observed that four 
departments (Astronomy, Geology, Greek and 
Indo-European Philology) do not show a high 
enough percentage of weighted degrees to par- 
ticipate at all in the grants assigned to depart- 
ments. They must be taken care of, along with 
special cases of other departments to whom 
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designated distributions have been made, from 
the grants withheld for special distribution. 

It might be worth mentioning, in passing, 
that the determination of the data for the an- 
nual grants ineluded in Table 4 is made very 
readily and, in the present case, was accom- 
plished with less than an hour’s labor once the 
proportional percentages for weighted degrees 
has been obtained. 

As mentioned above, the Executive Committee 
of the Graduate School of Arts and Science at 
the University of Pennsylvania consented to 
adopt the scheme this year as a working prin- 
ciple. In practise this meant merely that each 
member of the committee had the first half of 
Table 4 at his elbow for ready reference. In 
accordance with the usual custom the qualifica- 
tions of every candidate was considered sepa- 
rately along with the departmental recommen- 
dations but with the expected proportional dis- 
tribution always in mind. How closely the 
actual grants made correspond to the ideal dis- 
tribution will be determined by comparing the 
actual grants listed in the last three columns 
of Table 4 with the expected values in the first 
three columns of the same table. 

In order to emphasize this correspondence of 
the actual with the expected grants, we have 
added, in the last two columns of Table 4, the 
weighted expected and the weighted actual 
grants. In the case of seven departments the 
expected weighted value was exactly given. 
For nine other departments the variation was 
only one weighted unit. Hence for 16 of the 24 
departments or 60 per cent., either the expected 
grants were exactly made or there was a varia- 
tion of only one weighted unit. 
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